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= SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, ‘aman in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 





SANDS, 
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At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
tia than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 
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e Room. Apply for New Double Option een to the Chief Office, 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
rounds, HARRIS Cc. L. _SAUNDERS, General ‘Manager. _ 
Croquet. = = ae 
a j "y 
Voderase. 
ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
k Now Ready. Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco 
S, DEDICATED BY PERMISSION Ti Sir FREDE — LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A., Ete. 
Containing a Mem ir Of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his P roduction rans yrmer Pupil and Friend, Mr. HuGH Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied 

Art at University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Roy =" Aci co With 57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 

Master’s Work by a Soaks of Experts. 
————— The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY is rema pr le for its imr nense > Co n of Reproductions from the GREAT MASTERS, and for its 
.xamples of Modern Frer 1 Er iwlish Art. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with Press Notices, free per Post. 
& AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 166 PAGES, PRICE SIXPENCE, FREE PER POST. 
“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 
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FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


ore Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ _ _ 
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~ |} Adinolia’ Soap. 


—_ CONTAINS NO SUGAR, BUT EXTRA CREAM. 


Does not dry or shrivel the Skin, Hair, and Nails. 


«cellent.’ 











a ‘Vinolia Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favo yur with the profession.’—British Medical Journa: 
00 packed ‘ Odour delicate, and an article of excellent quality.’"—Lancet 
‘An ideal Soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a “a feeling after washing with it.’—Chemist and Druggist. 
Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, Sd.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; and Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 
A 
BLONDEAU ET CIE., ENGLISH DEPOT, RYLAND RD., LONDON, N.W. 
Ww .C. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £601,670. 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarp WEsp, Esq., Chairman. 
J. D. ALExanoper, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnottys, K.C.M.G., 


Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. 
GILBERT Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 

ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

For two years and em, 


WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 


‘ 5. per cent. per annum. 
One vear, ; : ; : . 4} ”” *” 
Six months’ notice, . ‘ 5 ‘ 4 e » 


Three months’ notice. . 3 
GEORGE Ww IL L I AM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK _ LIMITED. 


CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP, : 
With power to increase to £2,000,000. 
Head Ofice—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—25 CockspuR STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JouHN Facconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S. ; 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex offcto. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
at 5 per cent. per annum. 





£600, 000. 


and the 


For 3 or more years fixed, 


s» 9 to 12 months, » 4 ” ” 
5, 6to8 ” : ” ” 
3» 3tO5 


EDINBURG s Orrica—to. ST. ANDRE W SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


44, 4, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAF JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, : ‘ . . $2,000,000 0 0 
Parp Up, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunD, 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 § Oo 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
E:csert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F 1. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H_ 1). Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofiice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4i ‘ for Three and Four Years. 
5 5 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 
1: SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
: ( Major-General F. NEPEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors { Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yez arly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 








£505,000. 


GrorGe AuLDJo JAMIESON, wid es A., Chairman. 
GrorGE Topp CHIENg, Esq., , Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., hae Edinburgh. 


Joun M. Crassie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOoP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tair, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 

REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


‘The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DgBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

T. PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR ANV A HALF PER CENT, DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . : 16,848 

A. H. CAM PBELL, Esq. - Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 





SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: A Personal Memoir of 
his Early Art Career. By Henry Briackrurn, Editor of ‘ Academy Notes,’ 
and Author of * Breton Folk,’ etc. With 172 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


AT THE ANTIPODES: Travels in Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 
1888-89. By G. VERSCHUUR Translated by Mary Danig_s. Numerous 
Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: A Uistorical, 


Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and —— ial Sketch of the Philippine 

Archipelago and its Political Dependenci ies. JouHN ForemMAN, F.R.G.S. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 500 pages, with Map and gi oP cloth extra, One 
Guinea. 

‘Comprehensive in its range and picturesque in its details, enlivened by abun- 

dance of personal anecdote, and equipped with much statistical information.’— 7zmes. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘FALCON’: A Voyage to 
South America in a Thirty-ton Yacht. By E. F. Kwnicut, Barrister-at-Law. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. New Edition (Sixth). Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY. By Miss Mary 
Harrison, Author of ‘The Skilful Cook,’ etc. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. Sir THomas Dyke ACLAND, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
3y J. CHARLES WALL. Dedicated by permission to H.M. the QUEEN. With 
57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, £1, 1s. 


] 


‘Mr. Wall’s handsome and beautifully illustrated volume.’ — Scotsman. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Volume for 1891. 
4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. Containing numerous 
Original Stories, hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. 

‘Turning over the pages of /larfer’s Young People, we have come to this con- 
clusion, that it must be a dull child who will not find materials in it for merry and 
happy hours.’—Graphic 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Saran Doupney, Author of 


‘A Woman's Glory,’ ‘ Where the Dew Falls in London,’ vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 
‘The story is sure to be popular with girls.’—.Scotsman. 
A RED SISTER: A Story of Three Days and Three 
Months. ByC. L. Pirkis, Author of ‘A Dateless Bargain,’ ‘ At the Moment 
of Victory,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. 


of ‘Rudder Grange,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD. By FrankR. 


ron, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ etc. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


etc. 3 


STocKTon, Author 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


STOCK- 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Company, Ltp. 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 
A FAITHFUL TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSIAN OF 


MIRKHOND’S ‘RAUZAT-US-SAFA.’ 


Part I., Volume I., containing the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from 
the creation of genii before Adam up to the death of Aaron. 
of the Royal 

Price ros. 


and Sold ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


» Albemarle Street 


NOTICE. 


The ‘Anti-Jacobin 


A Tecklp Review. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
> 

Next Saturday, October 31, the will be 
enlarged by an addition to the number of tts pages. Both 
as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its scope 
will be will be taken to make it yet 
more interesting and authoritative; it will be ‘got up’ 
more carefully and be printed on finer paper; and the 
price of it will be raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 

The present Subscribers to the paper will continue to 
receive it without additional charge till the term of their 


under the patronage 


Printed, Published, 
: A ndon. 





— — 





ANTI-J ACOBIN 


widened; measures 


subscription runs out. 


Office: 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: A Dark Chapter of 
Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEvsKi. With Engraved 
Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 

A KING’S DAUGHTER. ByG.CarpeE.ia. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
DR. AND MRS. GOLD. By EpirH A. BARNETT. 6s. [Xeady. 
By Prof. MAX MULLER.—A NEW EDITION OF 

GERMAN LOVE. | 3s. 6d.; vellum, 5s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. A New Edition 
of this, the most successful Novel of the Year. 1 vol., 6s. ‘Surpasses in 


p-ychological insight any English novel published since the death of George 
Eliot.’—Canon MacCo.t in 7he Contemporary Review. 


By Mr. J. M. BARRIE.—Uniform with his 6s. Books. 
BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrig, Author of ‘A Window in 


Thrums.’ 2s. 6d.‘ er humorous and clever.’ —Aeview of Reviews. 





THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. ~~ Svo, 2s. 6d. ea. 
1. DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. By Hersert Baynes, M.R.A.S. 


With Portrait. 


2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. By Dr. 


EDWARD Berpor. With Portrait and Facsimile Letters. [Second Edition. 
*,* Next Volume on HENRIK IBSEN, tad the Rev. P. H. WicksTEED. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN ‘LIBRARY. Fully Illustrated, 


3s. 6d. each. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 3y Rev. HERBERT W. 


Mackin, B.A., late Hon. Sec. Camb. Univ. Assoc. of Brass Collectors. 


[Second Edition. 
2. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. F. E. 
HuLmeE, F.S.A., of King’s College, London. 
Next Volume on HERALDRY, by Prof. HuLMeE. 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SE! SERIES. Each 3s. 6d. 
LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR EXECUTORS AND ADMINI.- 


STRATORS. With all the necessary Forms. 3y AtmaARIC RUMSEY, 
Barrister-at-Law. 





A NEW HISTORY OF TITHES. 
HISTORY OF TITHES. By Rev. Henry W. Crarke, B.A., 


Trin. Coll., Dublin. 6s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LONDON. 





To be Published on Wednesday, the 28th. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ ete. 


Tie speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid/paper, and forms 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp. bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s. net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 


Lonpon: DAVID NU TT, 270 STRAND, W.C.; AND 
METHUEN &«& CO., 18 Bury STREET, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 





DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 
GUINEA PACKAGE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 


For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 

so Persian Ranunculus. 
40 French Ranunculus. 
24 Gladiolus. 

50 Snowdrops, single. 
50 Spanish Iris. 

24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. 

24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox). 
Anemones, double. 4 Lilium Umbellatum. 
so Anemones, single 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter 
4oo Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 
Half this quantity for 11s. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 

The above Packages, which are delivered entirely FREE in London and Edin- 
burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 
Lonvon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

For details of our other Collections ot Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 
DELIVERY, see our Cate ilogue for 1891 (104 pages, in English), which will be sent 
Post Free on application to our Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
Nr, Haarlem, Holland. 


Hyacinths, distinct colors. 

so ‘Tulips, single early. 

50 ‘Tulips, double. 

25 Tulips, single late 

20 Narcissus, Polyanthus. 

30 Narcissus, incomparable. | 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 


~ 
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ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


\. A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 







DECAY : "AN D GIV ES 

DELIGHTFUL FRA- 

GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 

Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 

of 20 Hatton Garden, 


SS 0; do e 
ROWLAND & SONS —_ 


Sold by Chemists, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, h, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


PEARL DEN 
; -- ESERVING & BEAL TIFYING THE, = 





uiPO, HATTOV CARDEN. 











Children’s bordered 1/ 3\ s Hemstitched : s 
Ladies’ .. “a os 2/2305 Ladies’ es “a .. 2/11 PO 
Gents’ 3 3J a a Gents’ .. ee 3/11 a 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Fish N apkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 


yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 y ard s, 5/11 each Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
ease name this Publication. 
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EGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST 





OXFORD ANNALS. 
EARLY HISTORY OF BALLIOL COLLEGE. [By FRANCES DE PARA- 
vicinl. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
‘Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his wife, 
about the statutes and topogr aphy of the College, transcribing copious passages from 
Matthew Paris, Antony a Ww ood, and the College registers, with translations.'— 7e 


Times. 


a about other early benefactors, 


BY THE LATE MISS BENSON. 

AT SUNDRY TIMES AND IN DIVERS MANNERS. By the late MARY 
ELEANOR BENSON. With Portrait and Memoir. ‘Iwo vols. small crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

ART IN THE GARDEN. 

GARDEN-CRAFT: Old and New. With Sixteen full-page Illustrations 
and Plans. By Joun D. SeppinG. With Introductory Memoir by the Rev. 
Epwakpb Francis Russe_t, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 
BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distinguish and How to Cook Them. 


With Twelve F a Plates, containing Coloured Figures of upwards of Forty 
Species. By M. KE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘Combines scientific des ription witha popular style of w riting —The Times. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS AND COLOUR-PERCEPTION. ByF.W. EpDRIDGE- 
GreEEN, M.D. With Coioured Plates. Illustrating Misconceptions of Colour 
which. within the author’s knowledge, have occurred to the colour-blind.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FACTORY LEGISLATION. 
THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By Kk. WHATELY COOKE TAYLOR, 


H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy &vo, 14s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. by AkTHUR LATHAM 


Perry, LL.D., Orrin Sage Professor of Political Economy in Williams College. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
ESSAYS IN POLITICS. Wherein some of the Political Questions of 


the Day are Reviewed from a Constitutional and Historical Standpoint. By 
B. RoyLance Kent, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘A useful, clear, and accurate sketch of facts which the intelligent voter ought to 
know. Speaker. 


PROFESSOR NEWMAN'S NEW VOLUME. 
MISCELLANIES, Vol. IV. Chiefly Academic. By Prof. F. W. New- 


MAN. Demy 8vo, 12s 
ConTENTS.—One Side of Plato—On Pindar—On the Northern Elements of Latin 
— Modern Latin as a Basis of Instruction—On Forms of Government—Epicureanism, 
Ancient and Modern—Strivings of Greece for Union—The Moral Character of 
Roman Conquest—Modern Science Religious in the Long-run—The Political Sid 
of the Vaccination System—Religion at the Bar of Ethic S, etc. etc. 


* EXQUISITE PROSE IDYLL. —TR 


A NUN: Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of the Life 
of Mc ther Mary Xaviera F allon. By KATHARINE ‘TyNAN, Author of ‘Sham- 
rocks,’ etc. With Portrait, ore ywn 8vo, ss. 

‘The author has a dain ty styl e Her little volume is, in fac t, a prose poem, 
enriched by exquisite sketches, simple girlish sports, and womanly tenderness, a 
well as by almost fascinating portrayals of heroic deeds done in a spirit 
self-abnegation which freed them from the least trace of austerity.’ —A then@um. 


‘So BEAUTIFUL A PICTURE.’—Mr. GLADSTONE. 


JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 
re was the gifted daughter ofa gifted father, and her journal isa record 
me life, and of an education which devel ped all the native powers, 
Mage ire to follow its own ber it. In these d ays of the higher education 

ntrast is not without its salutary lessons.’— 7vmes. 


* DELIGH L BUDGET OF GOOD STORIES.’—St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 


DISRAELI AND HIS DAY. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., } 
Christ Church, Oxford Author of ‘Words on Wellington.’ Second Editi 
Post 8vo, 9s 

* The reader will not turn over many pages without find ing something interesting 
or entertaining... . Contait ns much excellent re ading Morning Post. 


A book to drop into at odd moments, buta difficult one to put down.’—Standard. 


EMINENT ACTORS. 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By Epwarp Apport PARRy. Crown Svo, 
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2s. Od. 
_‘Mr. Parry has written hg) sant and readable biography. . . . An animated 
picture is given. aiurde y Rew ew. 
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aspect of English life in the eighteenth century.’— Guardian. 
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Ryoaves. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DREAMING. By BLANCOR Dasu, Author of ‘ Tales of a Tennis Party.’ 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. n 
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IN —— HARBOUR, and Other Verses, chiefly Australian. [By 
Ti s Henry. Small crown 8v : Fs 
*The oe yems are good, and between she -m make up a vivid picture of early life in 
the roughest part of the bush.’—Guardian. 
sreath of Australian life, manners, and scenery A powerful bit of writing. 
—Glasgow Herald. 


THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUS CHRIST. by the kev. FATHER DIDON, of the Order of St. 


Dominic. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s 
‘These two volumes command admiration by their logical coherence. The narra- 
tive o1 a lite Whose divine purity has stood the test of centuries 1S characterised by 
wondertul harmony of language, a striking grandeur Ol imagery, a dazzling amovnt 
ot colouring.’— Zhe Z2mes. 


‘SINGULAR GRACE AND POETIC FEELING.’—CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. by A LAYMAN. New 
ana Cheaper Eaition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 5s.; or, in ‘lwo 
Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Part 1.—GALILEE AND THE LAKE of GENNESARET. 
»» 1l.—JERUSALEM AND THE PER“A. (Shortly. 
‘It comes very near the ideal ot that kind of non-doctrinal religious teaching 
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CANON CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE PSALIER: Its Origin and Religious Contents. In the Light of 


VUld Lestament Criticism and the History ot Religions. By TI. K. CHEYNE, 
b.D., Canon ot Kochester. Demy ovo, 16s. 
‘Dr. Cheyne has long been recogmed as one of the most learned and devout of 
the modern school of Uxtord theoiogians. These qualities are displayed in his 
Bampton Lectures.’ — Zimes. 


REVISED EDITION. 
THE CHiLDHOOD OF RELIGIONS. by Epwakp CLopp. New 


Edition, Revised throug hout and partly Rewritten. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* Also a Special Edition tor Schools, price 1s. Od. 
‘There is something in the author's enthusiasm, something in the pellucid 


Simplicity ot his easy prose, which beguilles the reader alohg. sicademy. 


‘THE STORY OF A TRUE, DUTIFUL LIFE. —GUARDIAN, 
ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: A Memoir. By &. A. TF. 
kditeu by the Kev. Epwarp Francis Russett, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Kdiuon. Crown dvo, 3s. 0d. 
‘‘Lhose who would learn the secret of his strange power 
under his influence may be sately reierred to Mrs. Lowles tascinating biography. 


over those who came 


WPectator. : , i 
i here is not a dull or superfluous page in the volume. —/ ad 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 

THE HISTORY OF ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY: A 


Monograph. By the Rev. C. Ff. RourLepce, Canon of Canterbury. Crown 


Mali Gazette. 


ovo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
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will tind their investigations amply rewarded in the many ancient objects it Contain 


The book ts excellent reading Morning fost. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
FAITH AND UNFAITH; and other Essays. By C. KEGAN PAUL 


Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 
* Well worthy ot preservation.’— 7 mes. 
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PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL MORALS. by the 
Rev. H. HuGues, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. L—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. 11.—SUPERNATURAL MORALS. | 1es. 
‘Grows upon the reader as he goes on reading. ‘lhe thought is deep; and the 
piety which the book breathes is sincere, striking, and for the most part solid.’ 
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BY THE LATE W. R. GREG. 
ENIGMAS OF LIFE. By W. RK. GREG. With a Prefatory Memoir. 
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lited by his Wirt kighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


I 
* The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books ot our day is enriched by 
ens of friends, which bring the 
author before us with singular vividness, and which contain passages of rare literary 
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BIRTHRIGHT IN LAND. By WILLIAM OGILVIE, of Pittensear. 
With Biographical Notes by D. C. MacponaLp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘A really thoughtful work.’—Sfectator. 
THE ENGLISH IN RAJPUTANA. 
THE ‘FRIEND OF LONDON’; or, The Rajputs of Meywar. 
C. E. Bippucpu. vo, sewed, Is. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
THE ered PAPERS. Ly JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Small crown 
vi S. Od. 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. By MAxwe.t Gray. With 


Frontispiece by GORDON Brownk. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The nobility and seriousness of purpose, the keen sense of humour, the | 
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It stands far, very far, above our average fiction.'—Sfeaker 
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A ae TALE OF A SCARABAUS, and Other Poems. by 
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entirely foundatic oni ss, and infinitely fascinating. The book itself is all that it should 
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RHYMES FROM THE RUSSIAN. Being Faithful Translations of 
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Count A. Tolstoi, Tyout hef, Maikof, Lebedef, Fet. K. R., etc. By JOHN 
Potten, LL.D., T.C.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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NOTES 

Tue breach in the Nationalist party grows daily wider 
instead of less. Mr. John Redmond, who has announced 
his intention of standing for Cork, made a vigorous speech 
at a meeting of the National League on Tuesday, express- 
ing the intention of his faction to remain independent of 
any English party ; while on the same day Mr. O’Brien 
harangued in his best hysterical strain at Kilkenny, where 
but for the exertions of the priests and the Constabulary 
there had been bloody noses and broken crowns innu- 
merable. For the rest, Mr. Healy goes about under the 
protection of three policemen—for all the world like a 
pampered minion of the Castle, or a Liberal Home Secre- 
tary ; and, better still, Mr. Dillon has ruefully to acknow- 
ledge that the hideous agrarian tyranny which himself 
helped to impose is crumbling to pieces, for the com- 
petition for derelict farms is so keen that there are four 
or five applicants for every one of them. We shall be sur- 
prised if his attempt to galvanise the agitation succeed. 
The farmers have found that such agitation does not pay. 
But in any event, these facts are good reading for honest 
men; and they make it easier to keep refreshing the 
memory of the electorate—nowadays so wonderfully 
short—as to what manner of men these Irish patriots be. 
If we can only poll a good vote at Cork and Kilkenny as 
well, Home Rule will be not merely dead—for it died 
long ago—but coffined, buried, and kept below by a tomb- 


stone of the most solid and durable. 





Is it ever to be - Canada semper aliquid turpissimi ? 
Even Mr. Goldwin Smith’s faith in democratic represen- 
tation has been shaken by the recent revelations. But 
since he wrote that confession, Mr. Mercier has continued 
his fight against the Royal Commission, proposing that 
the Government counsel should have no power to examine 
witnesses. If Mr. Mercier be really ‘innocent or igno- 
rant’ of the offences laid to his door, why does he not 
meet his accusers like a man? His conduct is utterly in- 
explicable according to all English ideas of honour. The 
last development of the case obscures the issues more than 
ever. Mr. Garneau, the Quebee Minister of Works, and 
Acting-Premier while Mr. Mercier was in Europe calling 
on the Pope, has put in a statement that during the 
period of his little brief authority he issued in Mercier’s 
name the letters of credit afterwards paid out of the 
Chaleur Bay subsidy! At the same time he denies that 
he had any dealings with Pacaud. Furthermore, he de- 
clares that Mr. Mercier had neither art nor part in the 
transaction. This, of course, merely shifts the blame of 
an infamous piece of business from one French Canadian 
to another ; and amounts to a confession either of forgery 
or of the worst chicanery. But is Mr. Garneau to be 
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believed? And what is to be thought of the relations be- 
tween Mr. Mercier and Pacaud? And is the Premier guilty 
or innocent, or only ignorant on the minor charge of 
having accepted magnificent ‘ testimonials’ ? Mr. Goldwin 
Smith says that only the French Canadians are corrupt. 
It is fortunate, then, that so many emigrate to the States. 





Sir Joun Tuompson, as Attorney-General for the Do- 
minion, has commenced an action to recover from Mr, 
Sénecal the commissions paid to him by the stationery 
contractors. It is not easy to see that Mr. Sénecal should 
be excused for having ‘emulated his betters.’ On the 
contrary, the recent revelations showed that the civil 
service is, if anything, more corrupt than the elected 
bodies. The Liberal organ has been making matters 
lively during the past week: first, by an attack on Lord 
Stanley, who is denounced as a tool in the hands of his 
Ministers. The deduction is that the Governor-General 
should be elected by the Canadian people—by way, we 
suppose, of a homeopathic cure for the rottenness of the 
State. Then, The Globe has ‘shown up’ Mr. Chapleau, 
who threw so many obstacles in Mr. Abbott’s way when 
he came to power, and who is also responsible for the delay 
in the necessary reconstruction of the Ministry, since he 
thinks himself entitled to the office of Railways, and will 
take nothing less than that, the most influential and re- 
munerative of all. The Globe declares that, after his 
first disappointment, Mr. Chapleau crowned his disloyal- 
ties by offering to secede to the Liberal party, which 
might then have obtained office by the votes of his fol- 
lowing. This is denied in very strong terms by Mr. 
Chapleau: yet these terms must be set against a multitude 
of ‘ hedging’ qualities, evidently intended for his justifica- 
tion, if he should choose to ‘rat’: as he will, unless he 


attain the goal of his desires. 





PresipENT Harrison has created a great pother by a 
speech he has made to the Pan-Methodists sitting in 
council at Washington. The delegates from the English 
and other distant folds of Methodism seem to have been 
worked up to a high pitch of excitement by the hospitali- 
ties of the capital and by the discovery that there are 
fewer doctrinal differences between themselves and their 
American brethren than they had imagined; and the 
President’s oration was all that was needed to make their 
enthusiasm boil over. There is little in the speech to 
thrill or carry captive the soul. General Harrison affirmed 
that his desire, and the desire of the American Republic, 
was to preserve the peace of the world ; and the Tsar and 
the Kaiser have said the same thing quite as strongly. 
But, the President went on, ‘ the devil is still unchained’ ; 
and, so long as there is ambition in the world the nations 
cannot disarm, nor arbitration be applied to the more serious 
international disputes. Then he departed from the peace 
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conference of the Methodists to inspect the gun factory 
of the United States navy yard, leaving certain of the 
English and Scots delegates in a stupor of admiration over 
the President and the Republican form of government. 
Said a Glasgow Methodist minister to an interviewer: 
‘We must do away with monarchies after this.’ ‘ Every 
rational Englishman’ (quoth a Welshman, one Jones) ‘ will 
return to England feeling that the Republic is the only 
true form of Government.’ And he added, what possibly 
gives the key to this wholesale conversion : ‘1 venture to 
say that more Methodists have been seen and welcomed 
in one day by President Harrison than during fifty years 
have been recognised by or introduced to members of the 
royal family.’ Which seems to show that Dr. Parker's 
lament over the social inferiority of Nonconformity is fairly 
well grounded. 


AN important step has been taken to give effect to the 
British Protectorate over Zanzibar. General Mathews 
will be the Sultan’s Vizier or Prime Minister—call the 
ottice which you please. No important measure will be 


taken without consulting and obtaining the approval of 


Mr. Gerard Portal, the agent and representative of the 
Paramount Power. <A scheme has been drawn out for the 
apportionment of the Sultan’s revenues, a certain amount 
being set aside for his own use and the rest devoted to 
the administrative work of his territory. These revenues 
will certainly grow. An interesting statement has been 
published showing that in the course of the year that has 
elapsed since the Protectorate of Zanzibar was committed 
to British hands, the trade and shipping of the place has 
nearly doubled. The tonnage of shipping entered in the 
first half year was 72,000, and in the second half 131,000 
tons. Zanzibar is becoming the ‘ centre of exchange for 
East Africa, and everybody on the coast anticipates for it 
a great commercial future. Lord Salisbury never made a 
happier stroke than when he placed the Sultan and his 
possessions under British care. 





Some particulars have been received concerning the 
anti-foreign riots on the missions at Ichang. There 
seems no doubt that the affair was deliberately planned, 
with the full cognisance, if not at the instigation, of the 
local authorities. So swiftly were the measures of the 
incendiaries carried out that it was all over in twenty 
minutes. The mission premises in the city, Catholic and 
Protestant, and the houses of other foreign residents, 
were destroyed and pillaged. Fortunately the European 
inmates had just time to make their escape to the steamer 
Paohua moored in the Yangtse. Then, when it was too 
late, the authorities made a show of interference. The 
circumstances call for prompt action on the part of the 
Foreign Office, if the lives of the European residents at 
the Treaty Ports are to remain safe. The outbreak at 
Ichang, followed by a long series of similar outrages com- 
mitted almost with impunity, has increased the anti- 
foreign excitement in China; and our Chinese friends 
are spoiling for a lesson in good behaviour. 





Tue German Social Democrat Congress at Erfurt has 
been a regular bear-garden. First, Herr von Vollman 
‘ups and speaks his mind’: which is not complimentary to 
the policy and the objects of the majority of the Socialists 
and their Parliamentary leaders. He avowed his sym- 
pathy with the Triple Alliance, and told his brethren that 
even if they could manage to foment a war between Ger- 
many and her neighbours, their hope that in the general 
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upturning Socialists and their principles would come to 
the top would end in disappointment. Vollmar was 
howled down and repudiated ; and it was then the turn of 
the Extreme party, represented by Herren Wildberger, 
Werner, and Auerbach. These are disgusted at the bour- 
geois sentiments and practices that have found shelter 
and nurture in Parliamentary Socialism, and they demanded 
a return to the old, uncompromising spirit of Socialism. 
They also were hooted at, and finally expelled the Con- 
gress; and they have gone from Erfurt to form a party 
of their own, leaving to the majority the task of drawing 
up a programme of constitutional action with a strong 
spiritual resemblance to that fathered by Mr. Gladstone 
at Newcastle. Before breaking up society and sharing 
out land and capital among the multitude, these poor 
people ought at least to show the world that they are 
capable of agreeing among themselves. 





Errner M. Stambouloff’s vaulting ambition is about to 
overleap itself or Prince Ferdinand is growing impatient 
of the man who made and keeps him what he is: pro- 
bably the latter is the more correct view. Either way, 
Prince Ferdinand has insisted that the Sobranje shall 
meet next Tuesday—not at Tirnovo, as Stambouloff desired 
—but at Sofia as formerly. The Premier is not a man to 
act without reason, and when he declared that his life 
was unsafe at Sofia, ‘ peopled with intrigues,’ he probably 
spoke the truth. That he should remove the Sobranje is 
a sign of his own estimate of his authority ; the Prince's 
reversal of this policy is token that he has not sufficiently 
appreciated his present circumstances. ‘This is unfortu- 
nate, in view of the extreme irritation just now felt in 
Servia against a notorious M. Pushkin, who (backed by 
the Russian Legation) proposes to sell the Government a 
number of disused Russian cannon and rifles cheap, in 
return for a railway concession, which means a direct road 
from Bessarabia to Belgrade. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the petty Russian agent were about to endamage the Tsar 
in Servia as he has done at Sofia. 








Tue chief feature of the French Budget debate, which 


opened on Monday, was the satisfaction expressed by the 
Government’s supporters that the country is now borrow- 
ing no more than 100,000,000 francs a-year. There was 
a notion amongst the other parties that this must be re- 
duced; and M. Porteu, a moderate Conservative, made 
some sensation by insisting that fifty to sixty million 
francs could be saved each year by the curtailment of the 
expenses of administration. While the Customs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber is at loggerheads over the amount 
of duty to be placed on American pork (that is, ‘to the 
address’ of M‘Kinley), Belgium is negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty with Germany since Belgium is now in much 
the same relation to France as Canada to the States. The 
‘most favoured nation clause’ is to be replaced by a de- 
tailed tariff. This, of course, has nothing to do with the 
treaty whose existence was denied at Marseilles by the 
Mayor of Brussels—certainly, though the Gaulois interview 
is a fabrication, at the instance of King Leopold. The 
Triple Alliance negotiations for a commercial treaty were 
lately resumed at Munich; but again they seem doomed 
to failure, by reason of Germany’s refusal to lower the 
duty on light wines. 





Tue strike in the London building trade, which has 
kept more than three thousand men unemployed for 
twenty-five weeks, is now practically at an end. The men, 
it will be remembered, required a forty-seven hours’ week 
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at tenpence an hour: the masters promptly locked out 
such as refused to work on the old terms. On neither 
side has there been unanimity, for many employers gave 
in, and many carpenters accepted ninepence, or even less, 
without stipulation as to time. Over £60,000 has been 
wasted in this useless contention. On Tuesday the men 
resumed work at the old rates, pending the judgment of 
the President of the Royal Society of British Architects, 
whose offer to arbitrate was accepted with relief by both 
parties. A general strike of nail-makers, for an increase 
of wages, is to begin next Monday; and on the same 
day the Hartlepool Central Engineering Works will have 
to suspend business unless five non-unionists are dis- 
missed. And the London bookbinders have compassed 
an eight hours day—which is bad hearing for many. 





Tue union leaders are well aware that it is idle for 
them to deny that Mr. Jardine has beaten them at the 
Carron wharves although some of his traffic has been 
diverted to the Clyde Company and the railways. The 
‘block’ is still maintained as a matter of form, and a 
Mr. Sprow has been bound over to keep the peace be- 
cause he insisted on conducting a procession past the 
dock-gates and on addressing the ‘blacklegs’ to the 
sound of the pipes. The battle now is over the scheme 
which has been formulated for the gradual elimination 
of casual labour. A similar plan has been for some 
time in progress at the docks; where the men are gua- 
ranteed twenty-four shillings for six days of eight hours, 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., with overtime at the current 
rate. Mr. Tillett, in an acrimonious letter to the press, 
has attempted to show that this is a fell design of the 
companies ‘to get twelve hours’ work for eight hours’ 
pay’ ; and he angrily rejects the handsome pension scheme 
and arrangement for sick-pay. But Mr. Tillett knows 
that nothing so fights against the prosperity of a union 
in an ‘unskilled’ trade as the comparative prosperity 
of the labourers. Since the wharfman must needs be 
stronger and cleverer than the docker, the wharf-masters 
are to offer from thirty to thirty-five shillings. Mr. Tillett 
thinks that the men will have nothing to do with an 
arrangement which, ‘bad as it is, is yet too good to be 
true.” Soinfluenced by resentment are they that often they 
will not listen to reason. But who is responsible for such 
resentment ? and may not even a docker, unaided by Mr. 
Tillett’s intelligence, be trusted to know—and very well 
know—where his advantage lies ? 





Tue Judicial Statistics for 1890 are late to hand, but 
they afford matter for some not entirely pleasant reflec- 
tions. The total number of criminals and persons known 
to the police has decreased by 8000 since 1880, and by 500 
since 1889. The number of houses frequented by crimi- 
nals, receivers of stolen goods, and such persons, has also 
gone to a lower level. But since last year there has been 
an increase in the towns of the proportion of criminals to 
the whole population. In London the increase is 3} per 
cent., in the commercial ports 5, in the textile towns 5, 
and in the pleasure towns 5. The decrease is in the 
hardware towns, such as Birmingham and Sheffield (13 
per cent.), and—which is still more remarkable—in the 
Eastern counties (10 per cent.), as in the South and 
South-Westerly counties (nearly 16 per cent.), compared to 
last year. Thus the figures, which read so satisfactorily 
at the first glance, must be explained by the fact that the 
rural immigration is largely swelled by the host of ‘ village 
ruffians.” There is no other way out of the difficulty. The 
consolation is that they will perhaps be more easily dealt 
with in the large towns. 
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F the expected be necessarily tame, then Mr. Bal- 
four’s appointment to be First Lord of the Trea- 
sury scarce calls for comment ; for the unanimous desire 
of the Tory party that he should sit in the seat 
of Mr. Smith had been expressed with unmistakable 
emphasis, and the generous tribute paid by Mr. Goschen 
at Cambridge had practically announced the gratifica- 
tion of the party’s wishes. ‘There is, indeed, no reason 
to suppose that the promotion of the Irish Secretary 
will be aught but welcome to the Liberal Unionists, or 
for that matter to any party or fraction of a party in 
the House of Commons: this in spite of the fact that the 
Gladstonites, for obvious and natural reasons, would no 
doubt have preferred a weakling to a strong and able 
man. In the attempts to insinuate jealousy here and dis- 
appointment there, there is nothing to provoke surprise. 
That is merely one way of playing the game. The malig- 
nity of faction is by no means barren of invention ; but 
it can scarce ever have hit upon a more transparent and 
less plausible fiction than in the discovery of a family 
job perpetrated by the Premier, who—like the bogie- 
man he is—has thrust a supercilious and haughty 
relative upon an injured and reluctant Commons. 
To be one’s father’s son or one’s uncle’s nephew may 
possibly be an insufficient claim to office or preferment : 
though the electors of the Strand Division are on 
the point of returning Mr. Frederick Smith, even as 
Derbyshire chose Mr. Victor Cavendish. But no sane 
man will admit, much less pretend, that relationship 
with the right man already established in the right 
place should perpetually disqualify another eminently 
right man for occupying what is eminently Azs right 
place. Beside such doctrine the dreams of Bedlam were 
practical and sane. 

In sober truth, the choice of Mr. Balfour to lead the 
Commons, though foreseen and calculated upon, is 
nevertheless an event of capital importance. There 
were at least three other men in the Unionist army 
who could have discharged the function with credit to 
themselves and profit to the country. Lord Hartington 
would doubtless have commanded the winning forces 
with no less dignity and applause than he displayed 
and won when he rallied a dispirited and mutinous 
Opposition; Mr. Goschen’s qualifications for the task 
seem all the greater in view of his magnanimous 
and unselfish abnegation; while Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would at least have refrained from blunders, 
and might have won the general confidence by tact and 
temper. But none will venture to deny that in Mr. 
Balfour alone could Mr. Smith’s true successor have 
been found. None but congratulates himself and his 
country that Mr. Balfour has seen his way to the assump- 
tion of responsibilities which might break the strongest 
back, and of duties whose discharge has brought men 
to the grave. Most remarkable of all, none doubts of 
his success. There is probably but one human being to 
whom all these things are as Dead Sea apples ; and he 
is seeing lions in Africa. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the value of the work 
which Mr. Balfour has done for Ireland during the 
past five years. Its magnitude has been from time to 
time, and, we trust, will never cease to be, extolled in 
these columns. But it is still more difficult to exaggerate 
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the importance of his services to the Tory party, and 
through that party to the nation at large. When he 
became Chief Secretary he found us in command, in- 
deed, of a compact and powerful majority, but grop- 
ing blindly towards principles which, latent though 
they were in the ‘sublime instincts of an ancient 
people, had long ceased to find adequate and satisfac- 
tory expression. The nightmare of the Tory Democrat 
brooded over us. The taunt of having coquetted with 
Irish sedition was fresh enough—and true enough— 
to sting. He who could snap up Liberal catchwords 
quickest—he that went furthest to make the Tory 
party an organised hypocrisy—was the man whom, as 
occasion offered, we delighted to honour. We had 
well-nigh abandoned our past; we were more than 
doubtful of our present ; we had a fearful inkling of 
the future. Mr. Balfour has worked a transformation. 
He has recalled us to our senses, and reminded us that 
without principle the Tory party is good for nothing. 
He has not fluctuated idly without term or scope ; he 
has not half-lived a hundred different lives ; he has not 
striven not knowing for what he strove. He has demon- 
strated the inevitable success which attends a tract of 
firm and consistent policy. He has shown that some 
thirty millions of Scots and English need not exist by 
the sufferance of three millions of Irishry. By speech 
and action he has impressed on us the old truths that 
law and order are the essential conditions of national 
well-being, that anarchy is the negation of all human 
society, and that the first duty of a Government is to 
govern. Above all, he has wasted neither breath 
nor time in being apologetic. He has never tried 
to explain away or to beg pardon for what is called 
coercion: he has never been half-hearted. He has 
gone to the people, and has set forth his views with 
candour and courage; and his reward has been to 
fire the imagination, to illumine the understanding, to 
quicken the conscience of the electors in a fashion scarce 
attempted since the days of Disraeli. There is still too 
little backbone in some of us. There is still too much 
extenuation and palliation of Tory principles and 
too little of the militant and missionary spirit. Yet 
Mr. Balfour's influence and example have strengthened 
even the weakest hearts and confirmed even the feeblest 
knees. When the battle between true liberty and the 
crushing, sordid, infinitely mean tyranny of a clique 
that is known as Socialism has to be fought, we know— 
now—who will lead us to victory. 

That Mr. Balfour has to resign the Chief Secretary- 
ship is the one, the only, drawback to the arrangement 
which sends him to the Treasury. The blessings which 
his reign has showered upon Ireland are not like to be 
forgotten soon ; and it is to be wished that he could 
have remained at his post to strengthen and consolidate 
the good work, and to secure a greater possibility of 
permanence for the fruits of his administration. No 
matter who succeed him, his loss must needs be keenly 
felt. Still, we cannot doubt that he will keep an eye 
on what is, in a sense, his special corner of the vine- 
yard; and that assuredly his judgment, his counsel, 
and his firmness will be wholly at the service of the 
Government in the conduct of what we are fain to be- 
lieve the one great mistake, the one piece of inexpediency 
and superfluousness, of his career at the Irish Office. 
We mean, of course, the Irish Local Government Bill. 
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ADVANCED AUSTRALIANS 


HE defeat of the New South Wales Premier is 
instructive—but scarce alarming. It will, no 
doubt, encourage the Labour Party on both sides of 
the world. But the New Trades’-Unionism exists in 
British politics to annoy Mr. Morley; and the en- 
couragement of little Ben Tillett is not yet a danger 
to the State. For Australia there is no reason to fear. 
She holds, it is true, some two hundred millions of our 
money ; most of it repayable within the next thirty 
years. But her solvency is beyond attack. Mr. Christie 
Murray and his kind are always with us. Their dark 
picture of her as still welcoming loans and repelling 
immigration—as a backsliding daughter, in effect, that 
trusteth in her treasures and saith, Who shall come unto 
me ?—has of course its measure of truth. But the 
measure is small. There have been, and there will be, 
indiscretions in colonial] finance : and, as a consequence, 
colonial securities have sunk in value. But such tem- 
porary checks to an over-rapid rate of borrowing are no 
more than wholesome. And the Stock Exchange is too 
well-informed to be nervous. The difficulties before 
Australia are not financial but political : and even they 
are perhaps more imposing than real. 

Each success of the Trades’-Unionists has been so far 
countered by Capital: and the return blow has gene- 
rally been the heavier. ‘True, the struggle has barely 
begun. Of native aggressive Radicalism (it was written 
six years ago) there is very little in the country. But 
a great deal has happened south of the Line since 1885. 
Young Australia, for one thing, has come of age. The 
old colonists are fast disappearing, and an unpleasant 
spirit has possessed them that are taking their place. 
The men of the new generation are saturnine, crude, 
and all-questioning ; ignorant of tradition, contemptu- 
ous of ideals, and instinct with an ignoble compla- 
cency. All classes, in fact, are inclined} to presume 
on their material prosperity : which they owe—not to 
their own exertions but—to the industry of their 
fathers and to the confidence of capitalists at home. 
Wherefore they say in their hearts, that great men are 
not always wise, neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment; but all things are to be had for the asking, 
So we have the Australian Natives Association, and in 
each colony a Labour Party, and the Protectionist (or 
him that is strictly provincial) exclaiming against the 
‘ Free-Trader’ (or him that would set tariffs on foreign 
trade alone); with New Zealand taxing her bond- 
holders, and Queensland and South Australia taking 
turns to shirk their Imperial obligations ; and the petty 
treason of the Sydney press through all. Which things 
are the outcome of the merest jealousy and avidity of 
soul in men who are more ignorant than our own 
artisans of the holy spirit of discipline. In_ truth, 
the stress and passion of a real political issue will do 
Australia no harm. 

The retirement of Sir Henry Parkes from public life 
may or may not be final. He has often retired before. 
Possibly he may yet be Prime Minister again. ‘Two 
years ago he resigned office to strengthen his position : 
and then, as now, Mr. Dibbs succeeded him. The Pro- 
tectionist leader was deserted of his majority almost 
at once. He had been supported by a confused coali- 
tion of interests, powerful only for attack and utterly 
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incapable of working together. At present he is relying 
upon the Separatists, the Provincialists, the Irish or 
Roman Catholics, and the Publicans. There is some 
natural sympathy, of course, between these sectaries. 
But the ultimate aims of the two first factions, at all 
events, are inconsistent : for Australian independence, if 
it ever come, must come after federation. And there is 
no reason why the so-called Protectionists, or followers 
of Mr. Dibbs, should be better able to ally themselves 
with Labour than were the Ministerialists. Half the 
House, at all events, absented itself from the division 
on which Sir Henry was defeated. How members will 
arrange themselves it is impossible to foresee. ‘Two 
things are clear: (1) that New South Wales is pre- 
cisely in the situation from which ourselves have just 
escaped ; and (2) that party government is intoler- 
able when there is a third party to hold the scales. 
We must by all means abolish the Liberals before 
the Fabians find their way into Parliament. Fortu- 
nately, we have plenty of time. Australia, as we have 
said, may continue to advance. Capital is stronger 
there, and perhaps less sentimental, than at home. It 
will have some difficulty in adapting itself forthwith 
to meet this last line of attack. Parliamentary 
treason, as we know on this side of the world, is far 
harder to deal with than mere outside sedition. But, 
apart from its new-won allies, the vagrom shearers, 
the Labour Party is backed by no more than (say) half 
of the artisans. It represents, that is, a minority of the 
community, which, if it provoke public opinion, will be 
outvoted now as easily as it was repressed a year ago. 
In Victoria the reaction has begun, and the abolition of 
plural voting will probably be the last success of the 
Democrats. Moreover, ‘ the play of the other parts of 
the Constitution’ is as real a factor in colonial politics 
as in our own. The Upper Houses—the Legislative 
Councils—are filled by merchants and squatters, sitting 
for large electoral districts and voted for under a pro- 
perty qualification. Finally, behind these come the 
Governors and the powers of the Crown. 

Upon the whole, then, from our point of view, it 
were no bad thing for the New Unionists to be given 
rope enough to hang themselves withal: if only that 
they might serve as an ‘ object-lesson’ for ourselves. 
Little but our money is at stake; and that is safe. 
But no Australian can afford to maintain or to affect 
the same indifference. One class is particularly con- 
cerned. ‘There is something, says Harrington, first in 
the making of a commonwealth, then in the governing 
of it, and last of all in the leading of its armies, which 
(though there be great divines, great lawyers, great 
men, in all ranks of life) seems to be peculiar only to 
the genius of a gentleman. ‘For so it is in the um- 
versal series of history, that if any man has founded a 
commonwealth, he was first a gentleman.’ Australia, 
unlike the America of these latter days, has a natural 
upper-class corresponding in some fashion to our own. 
Many of them have been, or are being, bred at our 
universities. They can still, if they choose, take the 
lead in their own districts. And if they carry on the 
fight against the demagogues, it will matter little that 
Sir Henry Parkes retires. For him, he has served his 
colony and his country well; and the end of his poli- 
tical life, if end it be, will not disgrace a brilliant career. 
But we shall see him yet as Premier of a United Aus- 
tralia or as her High Commissioner in London. 

VOL, VI. 
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ANTI-FOOL 
\ R. BOOTHS arithmetic is as peculiar—and has 
a been as often pulled to bits—as Mr. Gladstone’s 
own. But the supply of fools is inexhaustible, and 
it is never superfluous to return to the charge, and 
pull it to bits again. Penelope spun all day, and 
made hay of her web each night; but in the mind of 
the fool the process is reversed. You ruin the fabric 
of his delusion to-day, and to-morrow it is just as it was 





before. That, it should be noted, is what makes it 
worth while te go on advertising Mr. Booth. When 
Mr. Gladstone seeks to take you back to the dark ages of 
criticism, or Anglo-Irish history, or Homeric research, 
you reflect that his inaccuracy is so habitual and so 
notorious that to go on correcting him were to set your- 
self the wizard’s task of making ropes of sand. More- 
over, it amuses him to set up for learned, judicious, and 
profound, and it hurts nobody and nothing—not even 
his own reputation. It is far other with Mr. Booth, 
whose begging-box is ever clinking under the general 
nose, whose appeals for money, much money, are ever 
ringing in the general ear. And the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society has once more done good service in thrust- 
ing itself between the fool and his folly, and in com- 
pelling him to take his choice of two conclusions : 
(1) that Mr. Booth and his literary jackal are gifted be- 
yond the rest of the sons of Adam with the capacity of 
saying the thing which is not; and (2) that Mr. Booth 
and his literary jackal have such a talent for believing 
the incredible and the impossible as puts them out of 
court in respect of any and every sort of fact with which 
the mind of man is privileged to deal. 

It has been shown, again and again, that, if the no- 
torious Submerged ‘Tenth existed, to effect its rescue 
would be to perpetrate as gross a piece of anti-civism 
as a suffering community has ever been called upon 
to endure: even as it has been shown, not once but 
many times, that it existed only in the excited fancy of 
a sort of persons to whose profit, pecuniary or other, 
it was to make believe in its existence. But it takes a 
great deal more than that to unseal the eyesight of 
the fool, and it takes a great deal more than that to 
abash the effrontery of Mr. Booth. To him and his 
hirelings, whether financed or only salaried, the position 
remains unchanged, save for the assumption that the 
necessities of the case are greater than they were 
before the proof; and the scheme of rescue—brass 
bands, Salvation uniforms, enormous dossing-kens, and 
the rest—goes on merrily as ever. What, indeed, with 
first-class carriages and colonial governors, and other 
luxuries of the rich and great, the ‘ General” may 
fairly claim to have taken more good than harm from 
the notoriety imposed upon him, and even to have 
obliterated the most curious pages of a very dubious 
record: just as he may claim to have proved to ad- 
miration that for one in his trade—for one that combines 
the several callings of * commercial * and ‘ evangelist "— 
not to answer the fool according to his folly were simple 
ruin. Meanwhile the Charity Organisation Society is not 
idle neither ; and, as in the case of the two hundred— 
or was it two hundred thousand ?—homeless poor who 
are wont to pass the night on Blackfriars’ Bridge, it 
has been knocking the bottom out of the ‘ General's ° 
statistics in a manner delightful to behold. Its Com- 





mittee—selected from several organisations—has exa- 
mined some five- or six-and-twenty expert witnesses, five 
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of thei Inspectors of Police ; and the result of their re- 
searches is to show that (1) the great nomadic army of 
the night is a pure coinage of the Stead-Boothian brain ; 
that (2) the refuge accommodation at present in exist- 
ence is far in excess of the demands upon it, so that if 
a certain number of ‘casuals’ go on sleeping in the 
open air, they do so from not necessity but choice ; 
that (3) the Booth-Steadian estimate of the teeming 
millions that never go to bed because they have never 
a bed to go to is a vast deal more misleading than a 
statement of ‘ fact” by Sir William Harcourt, let us 
say ; that (4) the numbers of homeless London poor 
are steadily decreasing ; and that (5) there is no more 
need of ‘General’ Booth in London than there is of 
“General” Booth at Eastbourne, or, for that matter, 
anywhere else in the habitable globe—always saving 
and excepting the house which calls him master and 
the offices, journalistic and other, in which, the evan- 
gelistic part of him put by, he is free to be all financier, 
and financing to finance. 

A superstition is hard to kill. For one thing, people 
have so little to do; and, for another, a superstition 
that not only provides its adherents with excitement 
but actually pays them to keep it going, has in it all 
the elements of a popular success. The itch for noto- 
riety is the commonest ailment of all; and it is vastly 
to the ‘General’s’ credit (as a business man) that he 
was quick to perceive its latent commercial possibi- 
lities, and withal was able so to organise the deve- 
lopment of these possibilities that Eastbourne is now 
uninhabitable on Sundays, that the Salvation Army 
may fairly be described as a something that supplies 
a long-felt want, and that himself should be—not 





only globe-trotting in the most luxurious and fashion- 
able style but — bidding heavily for the costliest 
ground in the world with a view to making the com- 
mon nuisance of which he is the head and front a 
permanent and active outrage upon the community in 
general and his immediate neighbours in particular. 
That he is a danger to the State is incredible ; but 
every man that is not a faddist—which is, being inter- 
preted, born to be of the Salvation Army ; in which 
you are paid to ‘ keep it going, and which enables you 
to ‘spree’ and yet continue virtuous—can see for him- 
Also, it is 
obvious that he will last his time; so that the Charity 
Organisation Society, however excellent its work, must 


self that he is something of a scandal. 


be content with results apparently negative. Nega- 
tive in fact they are not—for they serve to keep the 
poor misguided public in the right way, and they can- 
not too often be rammed down the throat of the poor 
misguided public. But what shall prevail against the 
charm of a life that gives you all the publicity of the 
stage yet keeps you in the fold—(for a time at least)— 
and sacrosanctifies you all the while? It is the motive 
of Clapham plus the charm and the variety of St. 
John’s Wood. And the result is—well, the result 
is Eastbourne passim: Eastbourne and the commercial 


and social success of Mr. Booth. 





LEGAL TOPICS 
HE long vacation should end to-day, but Saturday 


has seemed to the powers that be an awkward 
time to start the ponderous legal machine after so pro- 
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longed a rest, and not till Monday the 26th will the 
tide of life begin to flow through those interminable 
corridors which, to many a suitor, must seem to show, 
‘as ina figure, the obscurities and subtleties of the 
law. This addition to the ‘ Long’ might seem a matter 
of little import ; but it has called forth (nor altogether 
unreasonably) a protest (from a solicitor) in The Times. 
The first day, it is noted, is occupied by a quaint cere- 
monial in which the learned breakfast, parade, and genu- 
flect in all the pomp and pride and circumstance of 
full-bottomed wigs—surely the ugliest and most un- 
comfortable headgear clapped on a human skull! This 
might very well be done on Saturday, when the real 
work of the Courts might begin on Monday. More- 
over, it is setting a bad example ; and inasmuch as the 
‘Long’ set in so far back as the 12th of August, there 
Busi- 


ness, too, is dreadfully congested. The last is something 


has been already too much holiday all round. 


of a parrot cry, and this year it is only true to a 
certain point, for the list just published shows that 
while arrears are heavy in the Chancery Division they 
are scarce worth considering in Common Law. More- 
over, the Court of Appeal and the Divisional Courts 
Last term 
it was found possible to lend Mr.’ Justice Vaughan 
Williams to the equity side. This term he will be 


have their work thoroughly well in hand. 


asked to go there again. 
These sittings will be memorable for the inaugura- 
tion of the system of trial at the Guildhall. 


actions are there to be turned off with such prompti- 


London 


tude and despatch that you may find yourself enriched 
or beggared in atime which would have seemed incredible 
It is thought that other suitors 
will grudge the felicity of these fortunate Londoners, 
and will surreptitiously make ‘the place of trial” the 
capital instead of Middlesex: in order to end their 
(Thus the unfortunate, intent on death, 


a few vears back. 


suspense. 
might choose him the keenest razor or the deadliest 
drug!) Special orders have been given to scan the 
purpose and the merits of those entering actions ; so 
that if they be not of the City they may be sent west 
of Temple Bar. 


worth of the new system that discussion here were 


Experience will show so soon the 
superfluous. But it may be surmised that in all pro- 
bability things will be much as they are. City men have 
even more than others a horror of law. It is a fixed 
principle with many to endure almost anything rather 
than seek the aid of justice. Arbitrators, if not so 
exact and scientific as Her Majesty's Judges, are at 
least friendly, and arbitration will, you may think, 
remain as popular a way of settling disputes as ever. 
Yet these Guildhall sittings are at least an honest 
attempt to make our system more efficient, and are 
therefore a good sign. 

So is the present reorganisation of legal education. 
Lecturers and readers are to be appointed, and the 
whole day of the student for the bar is to be occupied 
and full. 
pels instant attention. 


One point in the scheme—a weak one—com- 
Neither work nor attendance 
is compulsory, as heretofore. The candidate must pass 
an examination previous to call. But he can get his 
knowledge anywhere, and so little is asked of him that, 
if he be a trained University man, he can always manage 
to get it unaided in a few months. Perhaps the exa- 
mination will be made more difficult, and so forcee— 
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howbeit indirectly—the lectures on the student. But 
this is conjecture ; as also is the nature of those changes 
that are said to be impending in the system of judicial 
circuits. | 





CONCERNING RUSSIA 
LWAYS with us, the Empire of the Russias was 
never more so than to-day. Now ‘tis her famine ; 
now her statesmen on tour; anon some rumoured de- 
sign or attempt upon the Dardanelles, or Persia, or the 
Roof of the World. In truth, this undeveloped, semi- 
barbaric Power is an incubus upon Europe, nor does 
better acquaintance tend to a warmer admiration of her 
methods or aims. ‘The famine, for instance, is putting 
benevolent despotism to the test, and all the evidence 
goes to show that the Devil of Hunger has triumphed 
over the Divine Figure. Given a skilled Administration, 
as our own in India, and the fiend should not be found 
uncontrollable, though he have laid hands on some 
twenty provinces, with a population of forty millions. 
But the Russ seems content: with the stale devices of 
medivalism: with edicts against the export of rye 
and linseed-cake, with ordinances against the trans- 
mission of food-stuffs from one district to another. 
Which remedies, outside Russia, have long been’ known 
to be worse than diseases, as being certain to embitter 
the evils they are meant to cure. And the inevitable 
results have followed: the coast-trade is paralysed, 
the corn for distribution is hoarded by the village 
usurer; bread is selling cheaply here and at starva- 
tion prices hard by. A sad, bad story; for in ‘the 
Caucasus and elsewhere the harvests have been abun- 
dant. But what can you expect of a Government 
which has failed to grasp the elementary maxim that 
to foil this particular devil you must fight him in the 
open? Against such pedantry of officialism the gene- 
rosity of the upper classes can avail but little, and the 
horrible contrasts of history will be repeated. Indeed, 
of all the polities, a bureaucracy is the least able to 
cope with abnormal circumstances, and the worst feature 
in the whole wretched business is the distrust of the 
moujik towards a system known to him only through 
tax-gatherers and middlemen. He is described as beg- 
ging at the railway-stations rather than earn wages at 
the relief works ; as declining the seed-corn provided by 
the authorities because (forsooth) a benefit needs must 
imply an obligation. Yet the upshot of such lethargy 
must be that next year’s crops will be even scanter than 
this one’s, and that, unless stouter counsels prevail, the 
Tsar will shortly have to face a combination of famine 
and Jacquerie unparalleled since the days of John the 
Good. Just now the hunger-stricken creature goes off 
and hangs himself; by-and-by he will know better. 
And then 
Your Oriental is habitually secretive, and Russia, 
being of the East, has hitherto kept her calamities from 
the knowledge of Europe. But now there is crying on 
the house-tops, and even the Novoe Vremya publishes a 
statement that this year’s deficiency (a single harvest) 
has sufficed to upset the whole State economy, that 
half the taxes are unpaid, and that commerce has gene- 
rally diminished. The new loan will barely supply the 
country’s needs, and it will probably be supplemented 
by a second—provided always that French Quixotism 
endure the strain of another demand. Now, the moneys 
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extracted from the confiding Parisians were meant for 
preparations of war, and the feverish activity at the 
outposts appeared to portend an advance—in the ful- 
ness of time—either upon Stamboul or towards the 
Himalayas. But Lord Salisbury’s note has reduced 
the diplomatic triumph on the Dardanelles to a trifling 
advantage enough ; and the encroachments on the Pamir 
plateau have embroiled Muscovy with China—a Power 
of which the St. Petersburg Foreign Office stands in 
salutary awe. The Pyrrhic victories abroad, combined 
with the rottenness of things at home, must give pause 
to the Tsar; and Europe will, as after the Crimean 
War, find breathing time, while Russia—to use Gort- 
chakoff’s phrase—is, not sulking but, pulling herself 
together. And the longer ‘the process the greater the 
general comfort. 

‘The Russian Government, wrote Lord Palmerston, 
‘has always had two strings to its bow—moderate lan- 
guage and disinterested professions at St. Petersburg 
and at London: active oppression by its agents on the 
scene of operations.’ Just now the local instruments 
are at a discount, and M. de Giers has been despatched 
from headquarters with professions of peace and good- 
will to all and sundry. You must not believe the fearful 
and wonderful versions of the Monza interview conveyed 
by M. de Blowitz. But that great man’s general con- 
clusions are shrewd and sensible: that the Tsar, having 
got his quid pro quo (the loan, to wit), is now anxious 





to minimise the significance of the Cronstadt demon- 
stration, being conscious that his French friends are 
exuberant beyond measure, and disposed, according to 
their wont, to put on the hands of the clock. By send- 
ing his Chancellor to King Humbert, he effectively, 
though indirectly, restrains their ardour: the more 
especially as themselves have many grounds of quarrel 
with Italy, whereas,.apart from the Straits, and pos- 
sibly the Balkans, the interests of Russia are nowhere 
irreconcilably opposed to those of the weakest member 
of the Triple Alliance. The meeting, then, was well- 
timed, and may undoubtedly serve to strengthen for 
the time-being the prospects of tranquillity in Europe. 
But its permanent effect can hardly be considerable ; for 
did not M. de Giers himself remark—always according to 
M. de Blowitz—that Russia is not an accident but an 
institution, the logic of whose growth is transmitted 
from one generation to another? so that the failures 





of the fathers become the successes of the sons? On 
the face of things, the Russian Minister is not likely 
to have imparted variety to his conversation by an in- 
different imitation of Lucretius; but this ‘ sentiment’ 
conveys the potent truth that, so long as Russia is 
Russia, she must remain a source of perplexities and 
alarms. Whither will her destiny conduct her? / Who 
knows? Not the great Tsar himself. Certain it is 
that her ways are not of pleasantness, nor her paths 
of peace ; and the pity of it is that the punishment 
falls not on the Panslavist agitators or Governors of 
Turkestan but on the innocent , and long-suffering 


moupih. 


' CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
lw MASCAGNI fights with youth on his side. 
He needs some such potent ally to equipoise the 
overweighting disadvantage of so sudden a reputation 
as his. For, look at the thing how you may, that 
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reputation needs to be justified by work which the 
judging portion of the public has not yet heard. He 
has individuality, character, insight, and these may yet 
develop into greatness ; but he is not at this moment 
Now, the world has 
done him the honour—the foolish world that distin- 
guisheth not nor separateth its sensations—to miscall 
his very peculiar character by the name of greatness. 


to be reckoned a great musician. 


To be unique is not necessarily to be pre-eminent ; to 
stand outside a crowd is not necessarily to choose a 
higher level ; and if the music of Mascagni—to take its 
character in the mass—be not exactly unique, it cer- 
tainly stands upon a somewhat lonely ground. It may 
be no more than the pioneer of a new trick-work ; it 
may find undreamed altitudes through growths that 
shall be perfectly natural to its vitality. But whether 
it the seeds of destiny, 
its first halting-place, 
it with separation and 
And the chief point to recognise at the 


the capricious gods have set in 
or have stationed it fast upon 
they have not failed to endue 
individuality. 
outset is the distinction between its reach (which at 
present is nothing surprising) and its character (which 
is extremely uncommon). 

Cavalleria Rusticana, played in London for the first 
time on Monday night at the Shaftesbury, is hitherto 
Mascagni’s only known work ; and it is understood that 
its success in Italy and elsewhere has been both astonish- 
ing and overwhelming. 
much simplicity in the making and of singular un- 
expectedness in the effect. That, in a word, is Mas- 
cagnis most dominant note; and not always does he 
succeed so completely in his intention as throughout 
this prelude, where the unexpectedness never breaks 
down into meaninglessness, and where the simplicity 
seems to be really the effect of an unconscious lean- 
ing to the simple forms of art done without effort 
and without pose. The melody, too, contains at least 
two recurrent phrases of great sweetness, although 
—to set a determined standard at the outset—they 
cannot in any way touch or compete against the 
great melody of such writers as (say) Gluck, Mozart, 
Gounod, the later Verdi. 
into the Sicilian serenade sung by ‘Turiddu, which may 


Thence the music passes 
be accepted as Mascagni’s musical absolute, so far as 
his work is yet known. It has many qualities that are 
distinguished by a most obvious separation from the 
qualities similarly named of the common herd of com- 
posers. It has sweetness, but a separate sweetness ; 
charm, but an individual charm. Withal, its sweet- 
ness never strays into those intimate places, its charm 
never reaches those presence-chambers, that are fur- 
thest removed from the common sounds of everyday. 
With the conclusion of this song the only act of the 
opera begins. ‘The peasant music at the opening is alive 
with freshness and peculiarity, as the long monotonous 
phrases in the chorus are alternated by rapid rises and 
falls; but you hear its mannerism with a certain vague 


foreboding : 


it seems so facile a field for cheap and 
nasty imitators. ‘The quicker intervening passages here, 
of independent accompaniment, have a gay freedom, 
even a familiarity, that is merrily unsympathetic. 
Passing over much that, in solo, has genuine emotion 
of a somewhat unrefined character, you are compelled to 
pause before the massive religious chorus in twelve- 
eights, Inncgiamo, il Signor non ¢ morto, with which it 
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It opens with a prelude of 
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is not altogether easy to connect a certain great chorus 
at the end of the fourth act of les Huguenots, but 
which, it must be owned, recalls that chorus with start- 
ling persistence. The waltz preluding the entrance of 
Lola, following upon an impassioned but aloof duet, is 
a most welcome demonstration, if demonstration were 
really needed, of that insistent musical fact that 
melody may be refined and delightful and noble, de- 
spite the most ludicrous simplicity of arrangement 
and conception. ‘This is the most persuasive fact of 
Mascagni’s musical promise, that he does here and 
there produce a passage of melody which compels con- 
quest by its own evanescent quality of mere melodi- 
ousness. How it comes to pass that a vulgar writer— 
some Archdeacon Farrar of music—who is for ever 
compacting new combinations of commonplace phrases, 
never, even in a chance, strikes out such a phrase as 
these opening bars Gli angeli belli stanno, is mystery 
strange enough; but no less strange are the freaks of 


judgment in a musician who, like Mascagni, is capable 


of so beautiful a lapse, and will follow it on the in- 
stant with a song so altogether deplorable as the brin- 
dist. It is commonplace, and its commonness is only 
the more marked that the emphasis of the central 
phrase is, by a curious change of the time—two fourths 
with a triplet, instead of six-eighths—shifted from its 
vile centre of gravity. It is not an insignificant fact 
that a double encore was demanded and given ; and 
that, on the third time of asking, part of the audience 
was inclined to follow the singer phrase by phrase in 
an appreciative hum. All the concluding music, save 
for a certain occasional violence, where the stress of 
emotion seems to overpower the composer's resources, 
returns to that high simplicity of means and surprise 
of result which, we have said, gives to the whole opera 
its marked individuality. 
What shall be the fruits ? 
Can its limitations of development be marked ? 


Has this music promise ¢ 
For 
the present there can be no answers to these ques- 
tions. One might venture a prophecy and doubt its 
probability : that Mascagni will come to write a music 
so simply composed, yet so unexpectedly beautiful— 
with a certain native and vineyard character straying 
through its spirit—that even the elect shall come to 
doubt if its place should not indeed be among the 
greatest, a doubt which will be presently solved in its 
That, to 


speak with imperfect means of knowledge, may pos- 


disfavour by a dispassionate comparison. 


sibly define, in some rough way, his ultimate growth. 
It should, for the present, be added that Cavalleria 
Rusticana is, for London audiences, deplorably handi- 
capped by the manner of its performance. 


ATHLETIC PAN-ANGLIA 


\ UCH arrant nonsense has been written of late 

anent ‘an Anglo-Saxon Olympia.” Mr. 'T. A. 
Cooper propounds the notion in Greater Britain, and 
Mr. Froude lends it his ‘high support —whatever 
that may be. 
visioned ‘ murderous’ football has declared that, bar- 


ring bards and the rest of the Eisteddfod 


The intelligent evening journal that 


business, 
the ‘idea does seriously seem to be worth considera- 
tion.” Also it discourses of the ‘ healthy comradeship ” 


the ‘ pancration’ ( why not pancratium ?), being, of 
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course, entirely unaware of the fact that strangulation 
was not unknown in the antique contest. But ancient 
history is not the forte of this intelligent evening 
print ; for a few lines back or forward you catch it re- 
ferring to Lillie Bridge (long since the jerry-builder’s 
own) as still ‘a household word * among the devotees 
of athletics. Contempt is too much for such inno- 
cent twaddle: the enthusiasm begot of ignorance may 
be allowed to die a natural death. 

No sane person can seriously suppose that athletics 
could now have even the remotest bearing on politics. 
Indeed, these advocates of a latter-day Olympia seem 
never to have been taught, or to have read, that the 
Hellenic festival went on concurrently with the intestine 
wars of Hellas: a month’s armistice in four years and 
a patch of inviolable territory being the only advantages 
secured. ‘The American War of Independence is the 
great ‘ object-lesson” (to quote the slang of the other 
side) that England must bear in mind. Is there any 
fool that is fool enough to suggest that, if the memor- 
able fight between Sayers (the immortal Sayers!) and 
Heenan (the immortal Heenan !) had come off a century 
before it did, These States might now be included in his 
scheme of Imperial Federation? And in yachting— 
the rivalry of British champions with the Wayflower, 
the Puritan, and the Volunteer went all to the credit of 
our cousins; but have we any reason to believe that 
this was any part of the man M‘Kinley’s scheme of 
things when he formulated his famous Tariff? About 
the same time a Mr. Page crossed the Atlantic, and 
high-jumped every English-speaking athlete either be- 
fore or since, so far as records tell ; but did he bridge 
the great gulf fixed between Howells and Thackeray, 
the old country and the new? ‘To hold that America 
would be endeared to us if we let her ‘whip’ us at 
baseball—we to have our revenge at cricket—were 
simple chuckleheadedness. 

And yet, despite all this, athletics have done some- 
thing, and may perhaps do more, towards the consoli- 


dation of the Empire: and even the establishment of 


a better feeling between ourselves and our kindred 
in the United States. The idea of a Pan-Anglican 
Olympia to be held on some neutral ground (as Elis 
was) is all-too absurd for these days of professionalism 
and gate-money. On the other hand, our inter-colonial 
teams of cricketers, football players, riflemen, and the 
like, are already doing more to further the end in view 
than lies within the competency of a definite meeting, 
recurring at distant intervals in one hallowed and par- 
ticular spot. At the present moment a team (of no 
especial strength) is showing our prowess at cricket 
against each well-known American club in turn: while 
another, including the Doctor, is on its way to Australia 
with a similar purpose. A strong (too strong, maybe) 
fifteen of Rugby football players is just home from 
South Africa with an unbeaten record; having jour- 
neyed far and wide to play in every important town 
of that portion of the Empire. Canada sent us a fairly 
representative Association football team, which is now 
doing its best against the strongest clubs in these Isles. 
A few months ago Bisley (Olympia of the rifle) saw 
Australia as well as Canada ‘ conjoined with us in ami- 
cable strife.” “is many a year since Harvard rowed 
against Oxford, but the summer past was within an 
ace of witnessing a renewal of that pleasant feud. The 
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annual encounter between Oxford and Cambridge, great 
though it be in estimation of The People, might be 
o’ertopped in interest by a match between the winning 
boat and the champion university of the Land of 
Amateurs ; and might not Sydney (her university hard 
by famed Paramatta’s side) look in, and with a reason- 
able chance of success? ‘That were the real Pan- 
Anglican Olympia. It exists already, but it is still 
very capable of development. 

Regularity is to be avoided equally with frequency ; 
lest the enthusiasm of good-fellowship evoked in the 
public be thereby diminished—as was notably the case 
with certain cricketing Australians. Nor should the 
popular palate be tickled by contests wherein the 
capitalist it is that rules: contests, that is, like the 
international horse-race (for 30,000 dollars) at the 
forthcoming Chicago ‘ World’s Fair’ Cricket and 
football are the national games of Anglo-Saxondom. 
Rifle-shooting and rowing do not appeal so nobly to 
the populace as these: for their glory is one of—not 
spectacle but—result. Moreover, the travelling football 
and cricket teams display their powers panoramically, 
and in their journeyings from town to town command 
a series of welcomes and a sequence of crowds. In 
their case the question of expense (which is the prac- 
tical question) is simplicity itself. ‘They need no long 
period of training, and travelling and maintenance are 
a matter of gate-money. All that is wanted is an in- 
telligent committee of management, and that should 
be very easy to get. 


PARISH COUNCILS 
i’ is now plain that the only policy the Radicals 


have founded on the fierce and desperate agitation 
by which they are attempting to ‘rush” the counties 
consists in the establishment of little councils in the 
parishes. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley have 
declared themselves heartily in its favour, and Mr. 
Gladstone has also committed himself more suo to 
what is practically a scheme of Home Rule ‘ in penny 
numbers’ for the English shires. At first sight the 
thing seems nothing but ridiculous trifling, but it 
is none the less a duty to look into it. If you 
ask why each village is to have its Parliament, your 
chanee is in favour of an evasive answer. The idea, 
which has been hovering about for years, is not 
Hodge’s, is no answer to any demand of Hodge's, 
is indeed not quite intelligible to Hodge. Radical 
politicians have declared on the platform and in the 
magazines that it is an invention to relieve his dulness, 
to awaken him to a sense of civic duty, to give him an 
interest in the trivialities of local business. But every 
one knows—every one but Hodge, that is—that the 
Radical politician says such things with his tongue in 
his cheek. He means it only as Mr. Morley meant it 
when he proclaimed the sublime unselfishness of dis- 
memberment. If Hodge were told that his reward for 
turning out Lord Salisbury was but a toy for his idle 
hours, his vote were merely hopeless. ‘The missionaries 
of disorder, who are working the counties with an energy 
it is simply suicidal not to emulate, talk no such folly 
as that. And it were well to master their gospel. 
First of all, it is their cue to preach a doctrine 
of intense self-pity. Instead of trying to reawaken 
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in Hodge some pride and pleasure in his work, they 
tell him that of all forms of toil the agricultural 
labourer’s is the hardest. 'To make a man hate and 
detest the means by which his bread is earned, to force 
upon him a belief that it is humiliating to work for 
wages and a crime to keep his hand on the plough five 
minutes longer than he must, to fan his discontent, his 
envy, and his class-hatred—that is the way to win the 
counties! Educated audiendes would understand that 
the preacher of such a gospel was but trying to trade 
on ignorance—that he was a poor trickster, a travel- 
ler in patent Millenniums, in Golden Ages made to 
order. But the poor men whose education is but be- 
ginning, who are just sufficiently taught to feel their 
sorrows without knowing to what extent they are com- 
mon to humanity, are greedy for such garbage, and the 
common drill in discontent is all-too easy. The Radi- 
cal lecturer—part bagman, part preacher, part political 
agent—has assiduously infested the hamlets since the 
extension of the franchise; and a few years back he 
told them the end of their troubles would come with 
the granting of allotments. But it is found that these 
will grow nothing without labour, and that some little 
hire has to be paid for their use; whereupon the agita- 
tor sets to work, more cheerfully than ever. In counties 
dotted over with empty farms he induces Hodge to 
strike in harvest, and Hodge’s reward is the sight of 
a sorry procession of bankrupt employers and the re- 
flection that there go his chances of livelihood. As 
much of his distress as is not credited to the struggling 
farmer and the impoverished owner is ascribed to the 
high rent of allotments. ; The object is to compel the 
landlord to let the pick of his ground in patches to 
suit the tenant at the farmer's rate for a holding made 
up of waste and fertile, of scanty pasture and rich 
arable. That is the bribe that Joseph Arch and his 
host of dubious lieutenants are dangling in Hodge's 
eye, and there in a nutshell is the secret of the mys- 
terious enthusiasm felt for Parish Councils. These 
institutions are to give poor Hodge such a grip 
upon the ground as he never had before. The County 
Councils, it is said now, are a failure. There are too 
many landlords on them—men with a stupid, or rather 
a criminal, repugnance to the process of self-confisca- 
tion. Now, Hodge and his mates would not only have 
some chance of being elected to the village Parlia- 
ment: they would de the Village Parliament. Do' they 
decree that the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops ? 
Why, ten shall be the number. That rent shall be five 
shillings an acre? It shall be felony to ask for more. 
And there will be none in the parish to say them nay, 
because the labourer always outnumbers the priest, the 
squire, and the parson. Let it not be thought that 
this is a caricature of fact. In these dark October 
nights the indoctrination of Hodge is proceeding in 
right earnest. The gospel is preaching everywhere 
and jat all times: to the little groyps about the tavern 
door, at advertised meetings. We do not suppose 
that Liberal statesmen would so far set aside decency 
and justice as to vest such powers in Parish Councils. 
They would do nothing of the kind. But that 
only puts them in the position of the master who 
should refuse to pay the bribe his underling has _pro- 
mised. Whatever their ultimate intention, they start 
from a dishonest trafficking in votes. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN 
— years since the University of Edinburgh made 

_ Mr. Leslie Stephen a Doctor of Laws. On such ocea- 
sions the Dean of the Faculty is wont to deliver an ora- 
tion setting forth his merits whom the learned delight to 
honour ; and it is a fact, incredible though it sound, that 
his prelections very often have the smack of wood. As 
the orator with ‘lack-lustre eye devolved his rounded 
periods ’ in praise of Mr. Leslie Stephen, there were who 
noted that one man heard him with a discomfiture en- 
tirely genuine and withal a trifle comic: which hearer 
was the new LL.D. None, in effect, has hated pomp or 
pretension more, none has been less addicted to publicity, 
none has so carefully muffled and masked with shyness 
an intellect hard, brilliant, and keen, the icebrook’s tem- 
per. Ona not quite dissimilar occasion Carlyle put by 
degree and gown with an emphasis that was itself a piece 
of imposture. Such a parade would have struck Mr. 
Stephen as in bad taste, but himself has never flaunted 
the decoration he received. 

He is not what is called a many-sided man, but he has 
laboured in very various fields: he has been college don, 
Alpine climber, journalist, literary critic, editor, philosopher, 
even theologian. His real vocation is letters. This he 
seems to have recognised at the beginning, and it was a 
most laudable impatience with the work of immaturity 
that prevented him from publishing anything of import- 
ance till he had touched a term of middle life. The only 
literary mark of his mental evolution is his Studies from 
Cambridge, a series of sketches contributed anonymously 
to The Pall Mall Gazette, and republished in 1865. They 
are still light and agreeable reading, but they are chiefly 
memorable for some very direct and sensible remarks 
about the value of mathematical culture—remarks more 
damaging, though less extreme, than Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s more famous criticism. Their author's record as 
President and active member of the Alpine Club deserves 
special mention for special reasons, With his strength of 
intellect there is combined a certain fineness, a strain of 
delicacy, and his Alpine excursions have more than once pre- 
vented a collapse. There is a noble thoroughness, too, in 
his manner of mountaineering: as is shown in the guide’s 
remark concerning some uncommon piece of daring and 
adroitness, that to attempt 





and do—such things was re- 
served for the Devil or ‘il Signor Stephen.’ Then, The 
Playground of Europe, a record of Swiss experiences, is a 
most charming book of travel. Finally, his mode of re- 
creation is to be recalled in considering his character. The 
Stephens came—a century ago—from Aberdeen, whither 
they had migrated from their original home by Elgin. Born 
of a race of scholars, trained as a scholar—nay, as a theo- 
logian—it is as a critic of thought and the expression 
of thought that this one has done his best original work, 
A man of wide and varied knowledge, his chosen period 
is yet the English eighteenth century; and first and 
foremost of the characteristics of his achievement is a 
thorough command of his material—a statement more 
suggestive than might at first appear. In a space of 
years comparatively narrow he has written much on many 
subjects ; yet from ail this mass of work you shall seek 
in vain to pick out a page imperfectly informed. If he 
have not investigated a particular detail, he will tell you 
the fact and the reason ; for he is absolutely without pre- 
tence. As he not only knows but has his knowledge 
under absolute control, he expresses himself with per- 
fect clarity and in just as many words as are needed. 
‘His precision and firmness of touch,’ he has written of 
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Pope, ‘enable him to get the greatest possible meaning 
into a narrow compass’; and the criticism exactly de- 
scribes the critic. He is sometimes abrupt when (as in 
his Dictionary articles) compression is an object, but he is 
never confused. His work is eminently logical. If you 
want to dispute with him you must question his premises ; 
for, if these be granted, his conclusions are inevitable. 
His writings are scarce touched with sentiment at all : 
but that is not because he is unfeeling, but because he 
has so savage a dread of sentimentalism, so fine and keen 
a sense of the ridiculous. Thus, in an introduction to 
Miss Veley’s poems he tells the truly beautiful and 
pathetic story of her life in simple words, abstaining (as 
from cold poison (from any attempt to ‘improve the occa- 
sion.’ If you can’t see the beauty for yourself, he will 
put up no finger-post to show the way. In his writings 
there is a strong sense of reserve. He looks at what he 
is criticising a little way off; he is ever dispassionate. 
He sees all men (even Thackeray and Johnson) and all 
things in a dry light, and his judgment is untinged of 
prejudice. As he holds rhetorical trick and device in 
horror, the effect of his work is commonly austere ; its 
high literary quality results from symmetry of parts and 
perfect accuracy of expression. Then, he has a gift of 
cynical (but never unkindly) fun: the weakness and the 
meanness of human nature rather amuse him than en- 
rage. He is fond of quaint and curious character: as his 
‘Sir Thomas Brown’ in the Hours, his ‘ Boswell’ in the 
Dictionary, delightfully show. Now and again you catch 
him flinging stones at his own windows. He introduces 
his Playground of Europe with a quotation from Archbishop 
King in which all mountains are assumed to be stupendous 
evils ; in his Science of Ethics he remarks the advantage of 
the preface ‘ to the hasty critic who wishes to avoid the 
trouble of reading at all,’ and professes a desire to be use- 
ful to him; he is careful to note, at the end of 4 Bad Five 
Minutes on the Alps (a remarkable piece of writing), that 
the adventure is purely imaginary. In Free-thinking and 
Plain-speaking he abandons his wonted reticence and reserve, 
and speaks out with singular force and charm. This time, at 
all events, the button is off the foil. The material is the 
present place of the Church, popular theology as affected 
by scientific research, the real meaning of ecclesiastical 
controversy ; the standpoint is agnostic ; the temper is 
daring—but not irreverent. It is shown that the house 
of the Broad Church party is founded on sand, that 
her position is morally and intellectually untenable. To 
Strauss’s famous question, ‘ Are we Christians ?’ the writer 


is not afraid to answer ‘ No!’ 


‘ How long,’ he concludes, 
‘the shadow ought to survive the substance is a question 
which may be commended to serious consideration.’ Fully 
to understand his reasoning you must consider his theory 
of ethics, and remember the way in which he has been 
influenced by Darwin. 

Mr. Stephen is a prince of editors. In the days of his 
reign The Cornhill was the best of all the magazines ; and 
of his many ‘ finds’ the luckiest was the ‘ R. L.S.’ of /Wil/ 
0 the Mill and the delightful essays known to men and 
women as being addressed J irginibus Puerisque. But his prin- 
cipal achievement has been the conception and (in every- 
thing essential) the execution of that monumental book, 
The Dictionary of National Biography. The editor (to ad- 
vance a wholly novel truth) is born and not made. His it is 
to wage endless war upon incompetence and conceit ; his 
to know from sad experience how villainous the work the 
best men can do; his to make his contributors to serve him 
by their very wrath. Mr. Stephen's men soon found that 
he knew exactly what he wanted ; that he would not budge 
an inch from the standard ; and that he was ever perfectly 
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fair, perfectly reasonable, and perfectly courteous. If he 
‘hacket’ the literary assassin ‘ into pieces sma’,’ it was, as 
even the subject felt, because no better was deserved. 
With a touch of what Ouida calls ‘the old sad irony,’ he 
pointed out to one who had conveyed an article that the 
editor and his assistants were quite able to do that; and 
that when they invited help from without they expected 
original work. The result was that he inspired his col- 
leagues with something of his spirit, and that every page 
of the long array of volumes bears traces of his personality. 
Of his own contributions, the ‘Jane Austen,’ the ‘ Berkeley,’ 
the ‘Coleridge, the ‘Hobbes,’ the ‘ Hume,’ are types. His 
work is the strongest and (with the possible exception of 
Dr. Garnett’s) the most graceful in the book. 

The original (‘tis an open secret) of the Vernon Whit- 
ford of The Egoist, Mr. Leslie Stephen is more than a 
brilliant man of letters. He has an ideal of duty which 
he has followed with unflinching determination. Hence 
the completeness of his work, the truth of his utterances, 
the uncommon sensitiveness of his character. ‘ The rack 
of this tough world’ is hard for such men to bear. They 
conquer, but they suffer: how much themselves alone 
know, even as themselves would be the last to discuss. 





FOR OUT OF DOORS 


rPXHE falling leaf is apt to turn the female fancy to 

thoughts of fur. Already the summer modes are 
even as last year’s butterflies, the several builds of seal- 
skin of most vital importance. These are more pleasing than 
they have been for long—more pleasing, perhaps, than ever. 
The short, skimped jacket of the two past winters is to 
be no more seen of men, nor the dolman curt behind 
and long before. The mode-makers have changed all 
that. There are capes and coats in plenty, both long and 
short, both voluminous and close. Some little mantles 
fall only about eighteen inches below the waist; are 
shapen to the figure at the back; and rejoice in high- 
rolled collars, to be exalted or turned down at will. 
An agreeable variety is imparted by the addition of a 
deep yoke, square both back and front (and, of course, a 
collar) of a different fur; sable for choice, though beaver 
and otter may be used with fair effect. Astrachan should 
be, but is not, always avoided. Women who would shrink 
from bedevilling a brown frock with bands of black will 
cheerfully mingle (and mangle) seal with astrachan. In 
truth, this marrying of furs is a thing dangerous, to 
be approached with discretion, to be handled with the 
severest reserve. One evil example of attempted cachet is 
a coat of seal with full sleeves of—mink! Very different 
is a seal coat reaching from throat to feet, of admirable 
cut ; double-breasted ; the sable lapels of the huge rolled- 
over collar reaching across from shoulder to shoulder; 
be-cuffed with a like liberality of spirit ; the lining of 
ruddy silk shot with brown, something after the likeness 
of an autumn-tinted bramble leaf. Such a garment were 
passing pleasant to drive or to travel in; but to walk— 
Gott behiite! Best and most practical of all is a tight- 
fitting Newmarket of seal, reaching to the knee, sporting 
an ample turned-down collar with revers and cuffs of 
sable, and bearing a double row of big seal buttons down 
the front ; but here the lining is of purple shot brocade, 
patterned with chrysanthemums. 

In the crowd of fur-trimmed coats and jackets you 
shall find much that is meritorious ; more that is strictly 
sensible ; a little that is elegant. They are mostly of 
three-quarter length and double-breasted —a_ comfort- 
able and becoming build, imparting an effect of width 
to the shoulders and of slenderness to the waist. The 
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broad revers and collars of fur form an admirable set- 
ting for chin and throat; a notable instance whereof 
is found in a corduroy jacket of softest grey, deeply 
collared and cuffed with chinchilla, and lined with rich 
grey brocade shot with rose. The hat, of grey beaver, 
is low-crowned, large-brimmed, curled up at the back, 
undulating upwards again in front, curving about and 
in and out like the Laureate’s brook: it sports a bow 
of striped grey velvet, shot with a roseate gleam, at one 
sile, with upstanding wings of grey, and one cloudy 
ostrich-plume which follows the gentle course of the brim 
across the front and round one side, and curls gracefully 
over the back to touch the hair. 


with a Princess gown of grey poplin, fastening invisibly, 


Coat and hat are worn 


boasting a small Zouave decorated with leaves and flowers 
in darker grey velvet and silver, and with 
border of chinchilla topped by a narrow space of the 
applied work running round the hem. 


a two-inch 


A driving-coat, 
useful and with a certain distinction, is of smooth-sur- 
faced fawn cloth, semi-fitting behind, loose and straight 
of cut in front, the lapels and cuffs of beaver mode- 
rate large, the smoked-pearl buttons (immoderate large), 
in double file. 

The fortune of the long mantle is declining 


g, its glories 
are in full flight. 


The few there be are elaborate exceed- 
ingly, with ornate fronts and wildly sculptured sleeves. 
The cloak of the hour is really a modified develop- 
ment of the dead Tudor; ’tis far less offensive, how- 
ever, and indeed is almost a necessity, if you consider 
the trailing skirt. That, to be sure, is the salvation of 
the shortened cloak. The commonest and least ungainly 
length leaves the mantle some eighteen inches higher 
than the hem of the skirt. 
smother with ornament and to border the high collars and 
the fronts with fur or feather trimming. 


The thing appears to be to 


Another toler- 
able child of an odious parent is the jaunty little cape that 
falls an inch or so only below the waist : ‘tis high-collared, 
full, with an air of wholesome levity. It may be of velvet, 
seal, the material of the gown; in which last case ’tis a 
ground for applied work. A charming toilet for a tall 
gold-blonde is a frock of dark chestnut-brown silk poplin : 
the short cape, the lower tightly fitting half of the sleeve, 
and a cincture folded something after the semblance of a 
Swiss belt—with its one central point inclining up—are in 
thin satin-faced cloth, ca/é-au-lait the hue of it, but very 
pale indeed; appropriate broideries in velvet and pale 
bronze, with a tastefully stiff design of leaves and berries, 
engarland the edge of the skirt and bedeck the lighter- 
hued parts in general. The bonnet is a small, an inde- 
scribably espiégle, arrangement of chestnut velvet and 
crisp, creamy ostrich-tips: the strings (of narrow striped 
velvet) starting, of course, from precisely the same spot 
in the centre of the back. 

As for ulsters and travelling coats: the first are, for the 
more part, of Harris tweeds, and rejoice in the additional 
advantage of a longish removable cape ; they are trim in 
fit, but not too tight. 
surfaced camel’s-hair cloth, in shades of fawn and grey, 
vaguely patterned in arabesque; they have fur cuffs and 
collars (the colour to match), and linings of fur likewise. 


The latter are of thick, rough- 


Some are double-breasted, some single, but all are close- 
For the 
Louis xvi. coat is,in horticultural slang, ‘ well established’ ; 


fitting and long. matter of dress-build the 
but there are other cuts whose name is Legion, and 
whose popularity is to determine. One thing is certain, 
though the rest be lies, and that is the revival of the 
padded (or stuffed, is it ?) sleeve. 
but an Elizabethan grossness of bombasting, it is said, 
shall come to pass this winter. The sleeve, too, will be 
stiff with seed pearls and splendid with gorgeous stuffs. 


No ordinary inflation, 
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Solomon in all his glory never was arrayed with sleeves 
like these; but the good folk who sat for Holbein and 
Zucchero were. The tablier and the panier are going it 
in Paris, so they may be reasonably expected to reach 
London next spring—when Paris shall have wearied of 
them. The Directory pelerine still lingers, with the em- 
broidery-laden yoke ; but a dainty little shoulder cape (as 
an integral portion of the gown), scarce bosom-low, and 
slightly open in front, may prove a redoubtable rival to 
both. 
lively vogue, and a certain amount of guiphre appears in- 
evitable. 


Fur and feather trimmings are to have a quick and 


Tweeds and cloths are less outrageous in colour 
and design, while checks rage not quite so furiously to- 
gether as of old. Black will be in highest favour; and 
this is well, and very well, for youth and for eld. But for 
those who stand with reluctant feet in the Debatable 
Land, the marches of middle age—for these the story is 
less heartening. 


THE DEBASEMENT OF HUMOUR 


WHEN the great gods 


greatest of all and 


gave gifts unto men, the 
the most far-reaching was 
Humour, than which upon this fair earth is no sweeter 
thing. ‘The salt of life, the sovran antiseptic, it permeates 
well-nigh everything, though we do our best to hide it, 
It sometimes declines to harbour 
Milton built his lofty 


rhyme without it: Wordsworth could not so much as have 


and even to obliterate. 
in the same tenement with genius. 


told you of the existence of such a quality, or given 
you the meaning of the word: as for Mr. Gladstone— 
think what he 
he taken so much as a pinch of it. 


you shudder to might have done had 
The fate of Ixion 
had been surely his, for without question he would have 
attempted to carry Olympus at a by-election. As it is, 
he effuses through the halfpenny post a vast amount of 
very respectable and harmless commonplace puffery in 
the interest of certain books which else had gone to light 
the study fire: or he plays with statistics in much the 
same way and to much the same purpose as a child with 
shells upon the shore of ocean. 

Alas! there is great danger that this precious gift shall 
be entombed in the cavernous maw of mere buffoonery. 
This is a fallible, howbeit a clever, generation. It mis- 
takes the churlishness of the boor for the enlightened 
independence of the elector; it crowns dishonesty as 
smartness; and it confounds the verbal exaggeration of 
clowns, or the horseplay of buffoons in print, with humour, 
The humour of Elia is too gentle, that of Sterne too satu- 
rate with the salt of human kindness, that of Cervantes too 
thoroughly suffused with chivalrousness, to go down at this 
What should a generation that has made Tit Bits 


a gigantic, appalling success have in common with the two 


present. 


first gentlemen of literature, Don Quixote and Captain 
Shandy? 


passing away 


Of them the age is not worthy, and they are 





for a time. Canon Ainger, in his lecture at 
Sheffield last week, hit the nail on the head when he said 
that ‘in so far as the method of the humourists of the past 
was out of favour with us, and seemed to be poor and tame 
in comparison with our own, it was not because we had out- 
grown them but because we had degenerated from them. 
It was not they who were not good enough for us, but 
we who were not good enough for them.’ This great 
brutal Public of ours, which knows naught of literature 
and less of true humour, likes to have its midriff split 
with puns (that would rive an elephant) or excoriated with 
hob-nailed slang. If a man can make his fellow-creatures 
giggle and guffaw, he achieves—save the mark—a literary 
success. So does the laugh that is in us die away, being 


swamped in melancholy. For we do not laugh aloud at 
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real humour. It falls upon us with the deliberation of the 
morning dew. We know not how it comes, but only that 
it is there. A lambent flame plays round us, illuminating 
from within. The being glows with a genial arridescence, 
yet on the lips of us is no visible smile, but far down 
within is the essence of laughter which makes for happi- 
ness. God forbid there should be no buffoonery! We 
grudge a livelihood to no man living, and our Jeromes and 
Burnands have as much right to live as poor Sir Wilfrid. 
Still do we laugh aloud, and ever shall, when the clown 
applies the red-hot poker: though this, it may be urged, 
is alien to the matter. “Tis the confounding of the sub- 
stance to which we take exception: for a laughable thing 
is not of itself a prank of humour, 

Yet it is no light thing to say with precision what this 
quality of humour truly is; for definition is but a make- 
shift baptism, and has no more binding power than a nick- 
name. Sure this wayward humour is but the laughing 
child of Fact and Fancy, featuring now one parent and 
now the other, yet never wholly losing trace of either? 
She is ever taking the ideas of men and giving them a 
ludicrous and fantastic turn: indulging rather, as Landor 
says, in a wealth of drollery than in play of brillianey 


f She flitteth about, saying and seeing with 


of point. 
unexpectedness, upsetting a preconceived notion in the 
airiest fashion, startling sweetly all she sees, adorning fan- 
tastically everything she touches, damaging or injuring 
or hurting nothing. She has no set manner of behaviour, 
but is informed with unexpectedness. She may rollick 
with words, and in the meshes of her net of wit shall 
glisten and glitter bright shoals of quips and quibbles, 
jingling puns and other smaller fry. For she is no stranger 
to that figure of speech which of old they called Parano- 
masia, but to-day Puniana, the Whole Art of Punning, or 
some such silly title. But to this figure with the strange 
name she approacheth with extreme circumspection, avoid- 


rreat a familiarity therewith, as resulting in con- 


ing too g 


tempt first and then danger. She delighteth exceedingly 
in such nonsense as his who wrote of Alice. But she is 
never vulgar. With all her extravagance she has ever 
hugged the cardinal truth that in exaggeration is the 
germ of weakness: so she obtaineth her effects easily, and 
apparently with no effort. For the quality of true humour, 
like that of merey, is not strained; it droppeth, and 
alighting it delighteth. What they call humour to-day is 
one vast heave, a colossal effort, a building-up of sentence 
after sentence, that at the last the reader may break his 
shins over a grinning and vulgar pun. ‘Tis a product 
of Those States whose porkers are slain by millions and 
hurried like packs of sewer rats down steep inclines of 
timber into an abysm of boiling water: a gigantic, vulgar, 
porcine, dollar-breeding humour ; and who shall gainsay 
it? One of its high priests was Artemus Ward, who 
had all the while within him—somewhere—the true fire, 
though he would never let it burn with a free and pure 
light. The other was—nay, is—Mark Twain. Theirs is 
the humour gotten of exaggeration, the belching of great 
giants filled with strong meat: a taint from which our 
own admirable Dickens is not wholly free. If they had 
reason to speak of the Blue Boar, they would call it a 
cerulean elephant, and the mob would laugh, as it always 
does when it is not doing something more offensive. It 
is a huge, a monster, humour, blown out with unwhole- 
some and unsavoury matter ; and when wit begins to suffer 
from elephantiasis, it soon becomes gangrenous and drops 
away. Humour is so subtle a thing that it hardly takes 
effect on the instant, but, as in vaccination, the matter 
is held awhile in suspense, and shortly travels along the 
blood and through the system, till you are ruddy with 
the glow of it, and impregnable against the murrain 
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of buffoonery. We have nothing but love for Elia and 
Cervantes, though we laugh not in high notes; but with 
our sides aching with laughter we love neither Mr. Samuel 
L. Clemens nor Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Yet after the 
architecture of the former the structures of the latter and 
our other funny men are builded. It were better that 
our funny men should be original when they can ; but if 
they must copy some one, the shade of him who dwelt at 
Edmonton by that river that had no name, only ‘an un- 
meaning assumption of eternal novity,’ is a truer model 
than any to be found in Those States. Yet they will 
none of him, notwithstanding that it was a river, albeit 
a new one, which inspired his greatest and most inimi- 
table effort of humour. 

For the names of these modern humourists are of a 
verity writ on water. Mark Twain is rampantly funny upon 
the Mississippi ; Mr. Jerome, with his three men ina boat, 
to say nothing of the dog (which is the best that can be 
said of him or his masters either), is vulgarly flippant 
and cheaply pathetic upon the Thames. True, Isis and 
Sabrina are safe—for the present ; but Camus (reverend 
sire) has overflowed his level shores, and the fair meadows 
are streaked with long lines of the new-laid mud. Yet it 
may be asserted that whoso, for lucre, would amuse a 
great public must buy him some skiff or other, and em- 
Let him be 
noisy enough, exaggerated enough, and vulgar more than 


bark upon the waters of an inland stream. 


enough, and the editions of him will scud along the 
shores of literature like leaves in a high wind, pausing 
not nor resting till they are blown away out of sight, 
and the world forgets them. Then those that love 
true humour as the greatest gift of the gods take down 
their Elia from the book-shelf and wonder at the unique- 
ness of their idol; or it may be that they hark back- 
ward for awhile, and, in the company of the immortal 
Don, or that incomparable Uncle of theirs, forget these 
stale and jejune sausage-makers of to-day. Yet these 
did but follow their models truly and after their lights ; 
but it is to be regretted that they have not builded with 
their own materials as well as on their own plans. Then 
should we not have been left stranded at the end with 
Mark Twain, Jerome K. Jerome, and the Last Great 
Humourist: these Three, yet are they not three but 
Twain. 





‘SERIOUS GOLF’ 


A N eminent writer has given a characteristic and amus- 
ai ing essay upon what he calls the ‘ tow-row ’ or tourist 
proper. In the long summer days the ‘ tow-row, like the 
poor, is always with us; and of late years a type of him 
has appeared which may be differentiated by its assidu- 
ous devotion to what it calls golf. He is known to the 
more regenerate as the ‘summer buster.’ In these days 
of steam he scours the land from Maidenkirk to John o’ 
Groat’s ; and whether he travel ‘ expeditus or impeditus, as 
these phrases are understood at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen,’ the play-club and the niblick (especially the latter) 
are ever with him. He discourses learnedly of drivers, 
brassey spoons, driving-cleeks, and what not, indicating 
with complacent authority the various lengths of carry 
appropriate for all and singular: as if it really signified 
one iota, so far as himself is concerned, which of them he 
happens to select! He has assimilated their names, and 
has abjured the generic term of ‘ golf-sticks’. (But his 
womenkind have something still to learn. ‘It’s my turn 
next,’ says one of them, ‘ for that’s my mallet lying there.’) 
With the shortening days the golfing ‘tow-row’ begins 
to ‘evanesce.’ Frivolous golf gives place to the genuine 
article what time the expert and lover of the game returns 
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broad revers and collars of fur form an admirable set- 
ting for chin and throat; a notable instance whereof 
is found in a corduroy jacket of softest grey, deeply 
collared and cuffed with chinchilla, and lined with rich 
grey brocade shot with rose. The hat, of grey beaver, 
is low-crowned, large-brimmed, curled up at the back, 
undulating upwards again in front, curving about and 
in and out like the Laureate’s brook: it sports a bow 
of striped grey velvet, shot with a roseate gleam, at one 
sile, with upstanding wings of grey, and one cloudy 
ostrich-plume which follows the gentle course of the brim 
across the front and round one side, and curls gracefully 
over the back to touch the hair. Coat and hat are worn 
with a Princess gown of grey poplin, fastening invisibly, 
boasting a small Zouave decorated with leaves and flowers 
in darker grey velvet and silver, and with a two-inch 
border of chinchilla topped by a narrow space of the 
applied work running round the hem. <A driving-coat, 
useful and with a certain distinction, is of smooth-sur- 
faced fawn cloth, semi-fitting behind, loose and straight 
of cut in front, the lapels and cuffs of beaver mode- 
rate large, the smoked-pearl buttons (immoderate large), 
in double file. 

The fortune of the long mantle is declining, its glories 
are in full flight. The few there be are elaborate exceed- 
ingly, with ornate fronts and wildly sculptured sleeves. 
The cloak of the hour is really a modified develop- 
ment of the dead Tudor; ’tis far less offensive, how- 
ever, and indeed is almost a necessity, if you consider 
the trailing skirt. That, to be sure, is the salvation of 
the shortened cloak. The commonest and least ungainly 
length leaves the mantle some eighteen inches higher 
than the hem of the skirt. The thing appears to be to 
smother with ornament and to border the high collars and 
the fronts with fur or feather trimming. Another toler- 
able child of an odious parent is the jaunty little cape that 
falls an inch or so only below the waist : ‘tis high-collared, 
full, with an air of wholesome levity. It may be of velvet, 
seal, the material of the gown; in which last case ‘tis a 
ground for applied work. A charming toilet for a tall 
gold-blonde is a frock of dark chestnut-brown silk poplin: 
the short cape, the lower tightly fitting half of the sleeve, 
and a cincture folded something after the semblance of a 
Swiss belt—with its one central point inclining up—are in 
thin satin-faced cloth, ca/é-au-lait the hue of it, but very 
pale indeed ; appropriate broideries in velvet and pale 
bronze, with a tastefully stiff design of leaves and berries, 
engarland the edge of the skirt and bedeck the lighter- 
hued parts in general. The bonnet is a small, an inde- 
scribably espiégle, arrangement of chestnut velvet and 
crisp, creamy ostrich-tips: the strings (of narrow striped 
velvet) starting, of course, from precisely the same spot 
in the centre of the back. 

As for ulsters and travelling coats: the first are, for the 
more part, of Harris tweeds, and rejoice in the additional 
advantage of a longish removable cape ; they are trim in 
fit, but not too tight. The latter are of thick, rough- 
surfaced camel’s-hair cloth, in shades of fawn and grey, 
vaguely patterned in arabesque ; they have fur cuffs and 
collars (the colour to match), and linings of fur likewise. 
Some are double-breasted, some single, but all are close- 
fitting and long. For the matter of dress-build the 
Louis xvi. coat is, in horticultural slang, ‘ well established’ ; 
but there are other cuts whose name is Legion, and 
whose popularity is to determine. One thing is certain, 
though the rest be lies, and that is the revival of the 
padded (or stuffed, is it?) sleeve. No ordinary inflation, 
but an Elizabethan grossness of bombasting, it is said, 
shall come to pass this winter. The sleeve, too, will be 
stiff with seed pearls and splendid with gorgeous stuffs. 
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Solomon in all his glory never was arrayed with sleeves 
like these; but the good folk who sat for Holbein and 
Zucchero were. The tablier and the panier are going it 
in Paris, so they may be reasonably expected to reach 
London next spring—when Paris shall have wearied of 
them. The Directory pelerine still lingers, with the em- 
broidery-laden yoke ; but a dainty little shoulder cape (as 
an integral portion of the gown), scarce bosom-low, and 
slightly open in front, may prove a redoubtable rival to 
both. Fur and feather trimmings are to have a quick and 
lively vogue, and a certain amount of guipbre appears in- 
evitable. Tweeds and cloths are less outrageous in colour 
and design, while checks rage not quite so furiously to- 
gether as of old. Black will be in highest favour; and 
this is well, and very well, for youth and for eld. But for 
those who stand with reluctant feet in the Debatable 


Land, the marches of middle age 


ge—for these the story is 


less heartening. 


THE DEBASEMENT OF HUMOUR 
WHEN the great gods gave gifts unto men, the 


greatest of all and the most far-reaching was 
Humour, than which upon this fair earth is no sweeter 
thing. ‘The salt of life, the sovran antiseptic, it permeates 
well-nigh everything, though we do our best to hide it, 
It sometimes declines to harbour 
Milton built his lofty 
rhyme without it: Wordsworth could not so much as have 


and even to obliterate. 
in the same tenement with genius. 


told you of the existence of such a quality, or given 
you the meaning of the word: as for Mr. Gladstone— 
you shudder to think what he might have done had 
he taken so much as a pinch of it. The fate of Ixion 
had been surely his, for without question he would have 
attempted to carry Olympus at a by-election. As it is, 
he effuses through the halfpenny post a vast amount of 
very respectable and harmless commonplace puffery in 
the interest of certain books which else had gone to light 
the study fire: or he plays with statistics in much the 
same way and to much the same purpose as a child with 
shells upon the shore of ocean. 

Alas! there is great danger that this precious gift shall 
be entombed in the cavernous maw of mere buffoonery. 
This is a fallible, howbeit a clever, generation. It mis- 
takes the churlishness of the boor for the enlightened 
independence of the elector; it crowns dishonesty as 
smartness; and it confounds the verbal exaggeration of 
clowns, or the horseplay of buffoons in print, with humour. 
The humour of Elia is too gentle, that of Sterne too satu- 
rate with the salt of human kindness, that of Cervantes too 
thoroughly suffused with chivalrousness, to go down at this 
present. What should a generation that has made 7% Bits 
a gigantic, appalling success have in common with the two 
first gentlemen of literature, Don Quixote and Captain 
Shandy? Of them the age is not worthy, and they are 
passing away—for a time. Canon Ainger, in his lecture at 
Sheffield last week, hit the nail on the head when he said 
that ‘in so far as the method of the humourists of the past 
was out of favour with us, and seemed to be poor and tame 
in comparison with our own, it was not because we had out- 
grown them but because we had degenerated from them. 
It was not they who were not good enough for us, but 
we who were not good enough for them.’ This great 
brutal Public of ours, which knows naught of literature 
and less of true humour, likes to have its midriff split 
with puns (that would rive an elephant) or excoriated with 
hob-nailed slang. If a man can make his fellow-creatures 
giggle and guffaw, he achieves 
success, 


save the mark—a literary 





So does the laugh that is in us die away, being 


swamped in melancholy. For we do not laugh aloud at 
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real humour. It falls upon us with the deliberation of the 
morning dew. We know not how it comes, but only that 
it is there. A lambent flame plays round us, illuminating 
from within. The being glows with a genial arridescence, 
yet on the lips of us is no visible smile, but far down 
within is the essence of laughter which makes for happi- 
ness. God forbid there should be no buffoonery! We 
grudge a livelihood to no man living, and our Jeromes and 
Burnands have as much right to live as poor Sir Wilfrid. 
Still do we laugh aloud, and ever shall, when the clown 
applies the red-hot poker: though this, it may be urged, 
is alien to the matter. “Tis the confounding of the sub- 
stance to which we take exception: for a laughable thing 
is not of itself a prank of humour. 

Yet it is no light thing to say with precision what this 
quality of humour truly is; for definition is but a make- 
shift baptism, and has no more binding power than a nick- 
name. Sure this wayward humour is but the laughing 
child of Fact and Fancy, featuring now one parent and 
now the other, yet never wholly losing trace of either? 
She is ever taking the ideas of men and giving them a 
ludicrous and fantastic turn: indulging rather, as Landor 
says, in a wealth of drollery than in play of brillianey 
of point. She flitteth about, saying and seeing with 
unexpectedness, upsetting a preconceived notion in the 
airiest fashion, startling sweetly all she sees, adorning fan- 
tastically everything she touches, damaging or injuring 
or hurting nothing. She has no set manner of behaviour, 
but is informed with unexpectedness. She may rollick 
with words, and in the meshes of her net of wit shall 
glisten and glitter bright shoals of quips and quibbles, 
jingling puns and other smaller fry. For she is no stranger 
to that figure of speech which of old they called Parano- 
masia, but to-day Puniana, the Whole Art of Punning, or 
some such silly title. Sut to this figure with the strange 
name she approacheth with extreme circumspection, avoid- 
ing too great a familiarity therewith, as resulting in con- 
tempt first and then danger. She delighteth exceedingly 
in such nonsense as his who wrote of Alice. But she is 
never vulgar. With all her extravagance she has ever 
hugged the cardinal truth that in exaggeration is the 
germ of weakness: so she obtaineth her effects easily, and 
apparently with no effort. For the quality of true humour, 
like that of merey, is not strained; it droppeth, and 
alighting it delighteth. What they call humour to-day is 
one vast heave, a colossal effort, a building-up of sentence 
after sentence, that at the last the reader may break his 
shins over a grinning and vulgar pun. “Tis a product 
of Those States whose porkers are slain by millions and 
hurried like packs of sewer rats down steep inclines of 
timber into an abysm of boiling water: a gigantic, vulgar, 
porcine, dollar-breeding humour; and who shall gainsay 
it? One of its high priests was Artemus Ward, who 
had all the while within him—somewhere—the true fire, 
though he would never let it burn with a free and pure 
light. The other was—nay, is—Mark Twain. Theirs is 
the humour gotten of exaggeration, the belching of great 
giants filled with strong meat: a taint from which our 
own admirable Dickens is not wholly free. If they had 
reason to speak of the Blue Boar, they would call it a 
cerulean elephant, and the mob would laugh, as it always 
does when it is not doing something more offensive. It 
is a huge, a monster, humour, blown out with unwhole- 
some and unsavoury matter ; and when wit begins to suffer 
from elephantiasis, it soon becomes gangrenous and drops 
away. Humour is so subtle a thing that it hardly takes 
effect on the instant, but, as in vaccination, the matter 
is held awhile in suspense, and shortly travels along the 
blood and through the system, till you are ruddy with 
the glow of it, and impregnable against the murrain 
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of buffoonery. We have nothing but love for Elia and 
Cervantes, though we laugh not in high notes; but with 
our sides aching with laughter we love neither Mr. Samuel 
L. Clemens nor Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Yet after the 
architecture of the former the structures of the latter and 
our other funny men are builded. It were better that 
our funny men should be original when they can ; but if 
they must copy some one, the shade of him who dwelt at 
Edmonton by that river that had no name, only ‘an un- 
meaning assumption of eternal novity, is a truer model 
than any to be found in Those States. Yet they will 
none of him, notwithstanding that it was a river, albeit 
a new one, which inspired his greatest and most inimi- 
table effort of humour. 

For the names of these modern humourists are of a 
verity writ on water. Mark Twain is rampantly funny upon 
the Mississippi ; Mr. Jerome, with his three men ina boat, 
to say nothing of the dog (which is the best that can be 
said of him or his masters either), is vulgarly flippant 
and cheaply pathetic upon the Thames. True, Isis and 
Sabrina are safe—for the present; but Camus (reverend 
sire) has overflowed his level shores, and the fair meadows 
are streaked with long lines of the new-laid mud. Yet it 
may be asserted that whoso, for lucre, would amuse a 
great public must buy him some skiff or other, and em- 
bark upon the waters of an inland stream. Let him be 
noisy enough, exaggerated enough, and vulgar more than 
enough, and the editions of him will scud along the 
shores of literature like leaves in a high wind, pausing 
not nor resting till they are blown away out of sight, 
and the world forgets them. Then those that love 
true humour as the greatest gift of the gods take down 
their Elia from the book-shelf and wonder at the unique- 
ness of their idol; or it may be that they hark back- 
ward for awhile, and, in the company of the immortal 
Don, or that incomparable Uncle of theirs, forget these 
stale and jejune sausage-makers of to-day. Yet these 
did but follow their models truly and after their lights ; 
but it is to be regretted that they have not builded with 
their own materials as well as on their own plans. Then 
should we not have been left stranded at the end with 
Mark Twain, Jerome K. Jerome, and the Last Great 
Humourist: these Three, yet are they not three but 
Twain. 





‘SERIOUS GOLF’ 


A_N eminent writer has given a characteristic and amus- 
= ing essay upon what he calls the ‘ tow-row ° or tourist 
proper. Inthe long summer days the ‘ tow-row, like the 
poor, is always with us; and of late years a type of him 
has appeared which may be differentiated by its assidu- 
ous devotion to what it calls golf. He is known to the 
more regenerate as the ‘summer buster.’ In these days 
of steam he scours the land from Maidenkirk to John o’ 
Groat’s ; and whether he travel ‘ expeditus or impeditus, as 
these phrases are understood at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen,’ the play-club and the niblick (especially the latter) 
are ever with him. He discourses learnedly of drivers, 
brassey spoons, driving-cleeks, and what not, indicating 
with complacent authority the various lengths of carry 
appropriate for all and singular: as if it really signified 
one iota, so far as himself is concerned, which of them he 
happens to select! He has assimilated their names, and 
has abjured the generic term of ‘ golf-sticks’. (But his 
womenkind have something still to learn. ‘It’s my turn 
next,’ says one of them, ‘ for that’s my mallet lying there.’) 
With the shortening days the golfing ‘tow-row’ begins 
to ‘evanesce.’ Frivolous golf gives place to the genuine 
article what time the expert and lover of the game returns 
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to his preserves, which have been sadly harried in his 
absence. ‘The phrase ‘serious golf’ is not new; it was 
coined by the late Mr. John Blackwood, and it means 
much. As thus:—A noted amateur was in the habit of 
playing a good deal with a well-known professional, with 
whom he held his own as often as not ; this somehow did 
not seem quite satisfactory,so a solemn match was arranged; 
and a day fixed which should decide the momentous issue 
once and for all. The day came, and with it the amateur, 
who proceeded to vindicate his skill by beating the man 
of clubs. He was sorely perturbed in spirit. Quoth he: 
‘It’s no use, Mr. Mashy, for any one to go in for extra- 
ordinary preparations for a golf match ; the fact of the 
matter is, | ought never to have gone home and washed 
my face.’ Now, this is golf as she should be played ; and 
of such golf do we propose to treat, as exemplified at 
the end of September and the beginning of October at 
St. Andrews. 

Since 1837, when King William tv. presented the gold 
medal to the Club, the Autumn Meeting has been held 
the event of the year. Times were when the number of 
competitors was confined within reasonable limits, but now 
it is nothing uncommon—nay, it is usual—to see some 
seventy couples all starting for the three medals under 
competition: viz. the King William, the Gold Medal of 
the Club, and the George Glennie for the lowest aggre- 





gate score of Spring and Autumn Meetings. This year 
sixty-three couples faced the starter. The talent of the 
Club was as well represented as usual, the only notable 
absentee being Mr. Leslie M. Balfour. With Messrs. 
Laidlay, Horace Hutchinson, A. Stuart, Macfie, Mure 
Fergusson, Everard, and Fairlie in the field, to say nothing 
of many other powerful players, it was hard to forecast 
the winner. About the first pair to attract attention were 
Messrs. D. I. Lamb and R. B. Sharp, the latter of whom 
covered himself with glory last spring by his overthrow of 
the then champion, Mr. John Ball, jun., in the Amateur 
Tournament. As it turned out, Mr. Sharp played well 
up to his reputation, and his 87 was good enough to 
win him the Club Medal. Not without a second fight 
for it, however—as the Spring Medallist, Mr. H. S. C. 
Everard, came in soon after with a like number; but 
in the deciding round the next day Mr. Sharp, with a 
duplicate of his first score, defeated his opponent by three 
strokes. But the pride of place was for Mr. Alexander 
Stuart, whose 85 secured him the King William. Need- 
less to descant upon this gentleman’s merits, which are 
well enough known already. His score contained one 
bad hole, a five to the short hole out, or he might have 
equalled his 83 of eight years ago, which remains a record 
for medal play even to this present time. The third and 
last of the meda!s was won by Mr. H.S. C. Everard, with 
an aggregate score of 175 for Spring and Autumn Meet- 
ings. This medal was presented by the Royal Black- 
heath Golf Club in 1881, as a memento of Mr. George 
Glennie, whose 88 over St. Andrews remained unbeaten 
for twenty-four years. Previous holders have been Messrs. 
Laidlay, Leslie Balfour, Hutchinson, and Mure Fergusson. 
Searce had the excitement of this competition subsided, 
ere preparations had to be made for the Open Champion- 
ship, which is played over Musselburgh, Prestwick, and 
St. Andrews in turn. ‘The professionals were all ‘keen 
as mustard’ to avenge the defeat inflicted upon them last 
year by the victorious Southron. That Mr. Ball’s victory 
has aroused much interest in the event was shown by the 
very large number of entries—eighty-four in all ; many of 
the players having journeyed from remote fastnesses in 
England. Though the weather was anything but favour- 
able for low scoring, the existing records were destined 
to suffer a change. Hitherto 170 for the two rounds had 
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held the field. This was done by Jamie Anderson in 1879, 
Curiously enough, his three immediate successors—Bob 
Martin, Bob Ferguson, and Jack Burns—all returned 171 ; 
but Hugh Kirkaldy, with two brilliant 83’s (=166), won 
himself the blue riband of the year, and therewith the 
honour and glory of the lowest recorded score. 

It may be remembered that in 1888 this young pro- 
fessional, in a match against Sayers, accomplished the 
wonderful feat of holing the round in 74: a perform- 
ance he excelled by one stroke nine months after, 
In June this year, in a home-and-home match, he de- 
feated Sayers by two and one to play, the main charac- 
teristic of the contest being the high standard of play 
exhibited by both men throughout the match. Later in 
the season, in response to a challenge emanating from 
Hugh Kirkaldy and his elder brother, Sayers, having 
allied himself with David Grant, intimated his accept- 
ance of the gage of battle. That his confidence was 
not misplaced was manifested by the event; for the 
two Lothian men inflicted a most decisive defeat on the 
formidable brothers. Now, however, the latter have re- 
taliated in kind; for the younger appears first, and the 
elder second, only two strokes behind him, in front of 
all their compeers. Up to the last none might prophesy 
the winner, even though Hugh Kirkaldy had come in 
with 166; for his brother, who was playing behind him, 
was in his best form, and Willie Fernie, who is as good 
as either, was still further down the list. Andrew 
Kirkaldy, with two holes to play, had nine strokes left 
to win and ten to tie—neither task being an extraordi- 
nary one for him. But the Fates willed otherwise: he 
was eventally left with a putt of about six yards to 
tie; he tried it well, but failed, and also missed the 
next. Fernie, with two holes to play, was left with only 
eight to tie, so that his case was more hopeless: he 
finished equal with Andrew Kirkaldy, each having holed 
out in two 84's; but the latter won by two strokes on 
the deciding round next day, with a score of 85. Next 
after this trio came the best of the amateurs, Mr. S. 
Mure Fergusson, with a score (170) as good as the pre- 
vious record. An excellent holer-out as a rule, he threw 
away in deplorable fashion his chance of returning a score 
considerably better than the champion’s. Of all methods 
of losing matches, medals, pots and pans—whatever, in 
short, can be won at golf—that of missing short putts 
is the most exasperating. Here was a player, second 
to none when in his game, who failed on eight or nine 
separate and well-defined occasions to hole a ball a foot 
to eighteen inches from the hole. The guileless tiro, 
innocent of the potentialities of short putts, would pro- 
bably have holed every one of them ; but sufficient unto 
the day,and Mr. Fergusson’s place in the list is highly 
honourable. Scotland may now take heart of grace again, 
The four 


leading places are taken by her sons: all of them St. 


so far as her national pastime is concerned. 


Andrews players, though Fernie has transferred his ser- 
vices to Troon. 

There would seem to be no present cause to bewail the 
decadence of professional golf ; for probably the game had 
never so many brilliant exponents as now. This fact makes 
the victory of Hugh Kirkaldy all the more meritorious. 
To reap first honours in such a field is no mean exploit ; 
yet none can watch his brilliant driving without the feel- 
ing that his victory was not due to chance: indeed, it 
may be said that he was but little beholden to good luck 
in the whole course of his play ; and that his success 
was due as much to his masterly treatment of bad-lying 
balls as to any other feature of his play. In any case he 
has justified his claim—if that were in dispute—to be 
classed in the very foremost rank of golfing celebrities. 
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EBENEZER 


= is the true story of a man that went forth to 
preach the gospel to the heathen; and it ought 
therefore to have a moral of some sort. But concerning 
the nature of that moral I am a little in doubt. 

Many things were a puzzle to me in childhood. I 
wondered, for example, why they called Rafael a great 
painter. There was an engraving of one of his Madonnas 
in my home, and it seemed to me that any one of the 
artists engaged in the production of Little Folks and The 
Children’s Magazine could, and did, draw every month a 
far more life-like image of a woman than the figure in the 
engraving. And in respect of the halo I was a sceptic 
from the very beginning. But early in life I came to know 
John Trethewy, and then I had no longer any difficulty. 
Trethewy was a man of forty-five to fifty, and at that age 
a miner is an old man; nor at any period of his life can 
he have been particularly handsome. But he went about 
always with such a radiant happiness upon his face that, 
seeing him, one grew to understand something of what the 
old painters meant when they gave halos to their saints. 

He had also a great reputation as prayer-leader. There 
were other men in the prayer-meetings that stamped upon 
the floor and sobbed and shouted as they rose into the 
ecstasy of gratitude, the agony of impassioned entreaty ; 
and sometimes the physical horror of the thing was nigh 
revolting. John Trethewy began always in a voice that 
was low and tremulous; and though the voice grew 
stronger and more impassioned, the words of entreaty 
more throbbingly earnest, he had ever a quieter manner 
than the rest. But his face as he prayed put on a new 
look, exalted, radiant ; and there was a child in those days 
that always pictured Moses in his descent from the moun- 
tain whereon he had talked with God as being just John 
Trethewy in a splendid robe. It troubled him a little 
in this connection that John Trethewy was lame from an 
old accident underground. Nor was it the child only that 
marked the splendid happiness upon his face. His name 
among the youth of the congregation was ‘ Happy John’; 
and there were those among them that avoided him as if 
he had the plague, for the one reason that they had no 
wish as yet to be converted. 

Now, to John Trethewy and his wife was granted one 
child whom, because he was born when they had almost 
ceased to hope for offspring, and in token of gratitude for 
the mercies of their past life, they had christened Eben- 
ezer. He might have been called Samuel, for indeed 
he was dedicated from his birth to the service of Heaven. 
He was a baby when first he was brought to chapel, yet it 
is remembered of him that he never once disturbed the 
congregation by crying; and when he began to attend 
the Sunday-school he was distinguished from the first by 
the same unfailing virtue. I should hardly care to say for 
how many years in succession he won the prize which is 
set aside annually for such of the scholars as have made 
in the past year the full number of attendances, and ob- 
tained the maximum of marks for lessons and good con- 
duct. And yet he was by no means the boy that should 
have been born, and died (early), in a tract ; for he had 
ever a great deal of the boy in him. He grew up to be a 
useful member of the Tallywarn Cricket Club; he even 
played football ; and no one ever made such delightfully 
mischievous speeches at the meetings of the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association. It was he, for example, 
who crushed Matthias Hendra after he had risen and ex- 
plained for the fiftieth time (as he took from his pocket 
and opened a well-filled and familiar note-book) that he 
‘had not come tothis meeting prepared to make a speech.’ 
And in every way he was a man—strong, and glad of his life. 
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He was sent by some means to the best private school in 
the town, though his father’s wages were never more than 
sixty pounds a-year. Here for a time he acted as assistant 
master ; and Mr. Matthieson, the supernumerary, who had 
returned to spend his last days in the town of his birth, 
was very kind to him, and lent him many a book from his 
private library. Very early in life the boy began to give 
addresses on Sunday afternoons to the children of the 
Sunday-school (whereof he had become a teacher), and 
he was scarce nineteen when his initials first appeared 
upon the ‘plan’ in the list of local preachers on trial. In 
due season he passed his examination, and his full name 
appeared upon the plan in the list of accredited local 
preachers. Then, in a little while we learned—with not 
the smallest surprise—that he had decided to offer him- 
self for the Wesleyan ministry. He had no difficulty in 
passing the necessary examinations ; and then came the 
Sunday in September which was to be his last in Tally- 
warn. And on that Sunday, in the morning, Ebenezer 
preached ‘up to Wesley.’ It was an ordeal, but he ac- 
quitted himself manfully ; and a hundred people stopped 
him ,to congratulate him and say good-bye, as he walked 
home afterwards through the streets of Tallywarn. His 
mother and father were with him ; and their pride and joy 
were touching to witness: the innocent exuberance of 
their elation now that the great work of their lives seemed 
sure of successful issue, and Ebenezer was accepted as @ 
student for the ministry. 

Ebenezer did remarkably well at the training college 
to which he was sent, and in the vacations he preached 
often ‘up to Wesley’ in the principal chapel in the Tally- 
warn circuit. And he really had a gift for the ministry. 
His extempore prayers were marvels of completeness. 
There was no man, or woman, or child in all the congre- 
gation but must needs have felt, when it came to the 
Lord's Prayer, that prayer had been made that day for 
him or her especially, and with respect, moreover, to difti- 
culties whereof the preacher could have had no cognisance. 
And his sermons, if they were youthful, were bright and 
honest. He never stooped to ‘ pulpit logic, and escaped 
that chief misfortune of earnest youth—the appearance of 
insincerity. And, again, he always remembered that if he 
was half aminister yet he was an extremely young man. He 
had modesty ; and he never used, as young preachers do at 
times, the phrase ‘ methinks,’ the phrase ‘this world of 
ours. And every one hoped and believed that he had a 
career before him. 

The time drew near when he was to be ordained ; 
and then we heard (and again with small surprise) that 
Ebenezer intended to volunteer for mission work abroad. 
John Trethewy and his wife must have suffered many an 
anxious pang at this time, but they never permitted them- 
selves to grieve at the decision of their son. They had 
dedicated him at his birth to God, and they were willing 
that he should be sent from them into the uttermost parts 
of the earth, sobeit his work were needed there. But 
there were some of us that had forebodings when we heard 
that he had volunteered for one of the mission stations on 
the deadly African coast. There were sinners enough, we 
thought, in England ; and for the sake of these the life of 
the young minister should have been held precious. 

But when for a time he came among us again, we could 
scarce remember how fatal to all Europeans was the place 
to which he was appointed. He was so young and strong, 
so full of splendid energy and courage, that we felt a 
life like this must surely be held sacred. And then, he 
had a wonderful confidence. He knew—more thoroughly, 
perhaps, than we did—the danger that lay before him if he 
went upon this mission. But others had laboured there 
and yet returned safely in the end to England ; and he, 
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with his splendid health and strength, had surely every- 
thing in his favour. And, in any case, it was his work 
to go. 

His last sermon at our chapel I remember to this day, 
and the pride of his parents, that helped to cover up their 
grief from the general view. And then there was the 
parting with many friends at the foot of the pulpit steps ; 
and here the mother’s resolution broke down a little: as 
it did on the following Sunday, when Ebenezer had started 
and the great congregation joined in the hymn ‘ for those 
in peril on the sea.’ A week later it was sung again ; and 
when six weeks had passed from the date of Ebenezer’s 
farewell sermon, it was told in the town that a letter had 
come from Africa which told of his safe arrival and of the 
many wonders he had seen on the passage out. 

A month later there came another letter, and it was 
written in a strange hand. Ebenezer had had a severe 
attack of coast-fever, and was still very weak, albeit well 
over the worst of the illness. A postscript gave in a weak 
and tremulous scrawl a message of hope from Ebenezer 
himself to his parents. Every one had the fever at first, 
but he was now near recovery, and had little fear, please 
God, for the future. All this was known to the congre- 
gation, for prayer was made frequently at the chapel for 
the young man that had gone out from among us and lay 
now grievously sick in a far country. And all rejoiced 
heartily when there came in a few weeks another letter 
from the minister, that told of his recovery, now almost 
completed. 

But the news of the arrival of this letter had scarce gone 
through the circuit when another message reached the 
parents of Ebenezer: a telegram which had been sent 
from Africa to the Mission-House in London. And the 
news it contained was that of the death of the young 
missionary. <A second attack of the fever had been fatal, 
and his career of usefulness was ended. 

Old Mr. Matthieson preached to us on the next Sunday 
of the men that in all ages have been found ready to die 
for the faith, He had been almost a second father to 
Ebenezer, and through all his glorying in the martyr of 
the faith his grief for the young man dear to him throbbed 
continually. And the organist played Zhe Dead March 
as we walked out of the chapel. 

John Trethewy, for all his sorrow, had faith to ery, 
‘The Lord gave ; the Lord hath taken away.’ He was 
able presently to add, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
But when he died, it was of a broken heart ; and in his 
agonised submission for a space the mother had no share. 
For she had given her life to the rearing up of this 
splendid offering to Heaven. And the gift—as it seemed 
to her then, in the first of her grief—the gift which had 
cost her so great a sacrifice, which might have been so 
greatly useful, was cast aside without trial or opportunity 
of service. And there seemed to her to be in this thing 
no justice, no mercy: only a blind and wanton cruelty that 
mocked at human effort and devotion. | H. D. Lowry. 


REJECTION 
. ree ry is not virginal in the modern world. She 
, has a penitential or a vidual singleness. We can 
conceive an antique world in which life, art, and letters 
were simple because of the absence of many things ; for 
us now they can be simple only because of our rejection of 
many things. We are constrained to such a vigilance as 
will not let even a master’s work pass unfanned and un- 
purged. Even among his phrases one shall be taken and 
the other left. For he may unawares have allowed the 
habitualness that besets this multitudinous life to take 
the pen from his hand and to write for him a page or a 
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word ; and habitualness compels our refusals. Or he may 
have allowed the easy impulse of exaggeration to force a 
sentence which the mere truth, sensitively and power. 
fully pausing, would well have become. Exaggeration has 
played a part of its own in human history. By depre- 
ciating language it has stimulated change, and has kept 
the circulating word in exercise. Our rejection must be 
alert and expert to overtake exaggeration and arrest it. 
It makes us shrewder than we would be. And, indeed, 
the whole endless action of refusal shortens the life we 
could wish to live. Much of our resolution is used up in 
the repeated mental gesture of adverse decision. Our 
tacit and implicit distaste is made explicit, who shall say 
with what loss to our treasury of quietness? We are 
defrauded of our interior ignorance, which should be a 
place of peace. We are forced to confess more articulately 
than befits our convention with ourselves. We are hurried 
out of our reluctances. We are made too much aware. 
Nay, more: we are tempted to the outward activity of 
destruction ; reviewing becomes almost inevitable. As 
for the spiritual lite—O weary, weary act of refusal! O 
waste but necessary hours, vigil and wakefulness of fear! 
‘We live by admiration’ only a shortened life who live 
so much in the iteration of rejection and repulse. And in 
the very touch of joy there hides | know not what ulti- 
mate denial ; if not on one side, on the other. If joy is 
given to us without reserve, not so do we give ourselves 
to joy. We withhold, we close. Having denied many 
things that have approached us, we deny ourselves to 
many things. Thus does i gran rifiuto divide and rule 
our world. 

Simplicity is worth the sacrifice ; but all is not sacrifice. 
ejection has its pleasures, the more secret the more un- 


garnish a house we refuse more 


measured, When we 
furniture, and furniture more various, than might haunt 
the dreams of decorators. There is no limit to our rejec- 
tions. And the unconsciousness of the decorators is in 
itself a cause of pleasure to a mind generous, forbearing, 
and delicate. When we dress, no fancy may count the 
things we will none of. When we write, what hinders 
that we should refrain from Style past reckoning ? When 





we marry Moreover, if simplicity is no longer set in 
a world having the great and beautiful quality of fewness, 
we can provide an equally fair setting in the quality of 
refinement. And refinement is not to be achieved but by 
rejection. One who suggests to me that refinement is 
apt to be a mere negative has offered up a singular 
blunder in honour of robustiousness. Refinement is not 
negative, because it must be compassed by many nega- 
tions. It is a thing of price as well as of value; it de- 
mands immolations, it exacts experience. No slight or 
easy charge, then, is committed to such of us as, having 
apprehension of these things, fulfil the office of exclu- 
sion. Never before was a time when derogation was always 
so near, a daily danger, or when the reward of resisting 
it was so great. The simplicity of literature, more sensi- 
tive, more threatened, and more important than other 
simplicities, needs a guard of honour, who shall never 
relax the good will nor lose the good heart of their 


intolerance. Auice MEYNELL. 





THE SCOTS RAILWAY NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR some weeks past the ‘ bears’ of the Scots Railway 

stocks have been, to use a Bismarckism, ‘frying in 
their own fat.’ Secure in the possession of facts which 
they thought made certain a fall at least from 5 to 10 
per cent., speculators therefor have gone blindly to their 
fate, and their opponents are not unnaturally disposed to 


‘chortle in their joy.’ As usual, it is the unexpected that 
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has happened, and prices have advanced upon the pro- 
bable consummation of what was regarded as outside the 
sphere of practical politics : that is, a close working agree- 
ment between the Caledonian and the North British 
Companies. The position seems to be as follows :—The 
Caledonian drew up the heads of an agreement, and 
placed them before the North British directors. They 
showed a disposition to listen to reason, and a_ joint- 
committee was formed to consider the whole matter. 
This happened some weeks ago, and since then affairs 
see-sawed until the other day, when a rough agreement 
was arrived at, subject only to ratification and elaboration 
by the boards of the two Companies. — Briefly, it has been 
agreed to let drop all schemes of competition, by which, 
of course, a large saving will be effected in Parliamentary 
expenses, etc. ; while at the same time it has been decided 
to divide in fixed proportions all trathe between compet- 
ing points. The scheme, it is said, leans considerably to 
the side of the Caledonian, which will get 57 per cent. of 
the gross traffic in dispute as against 43 per cent. obtained 
by the North British, and this makes it somewhat uncer- 
tain if the directors of the latter Company will assent. 
But on the whole we are inclined to believe that the 
negotiations will prove successful, for both Companies are 
in a ‘tight place, and the North British directors in par- 
ticular must be greatly perplexed to know how to raise 
the huge mass of capital so imperatively needed to enlarge 
its premises at headquarters. 

Nevertheless, if the negotiations prove that everything 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, it by no 
means follows that the stocks of the Scots railway com- 
panies are worth anything like their present price. On 
the basis of the dividends for the twelve months ended 
July 31, this is what they return : 


Dividend. Yield. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Caledonian Undivided 3f 3} 
Do. 3% Preferred . ‘ : 3 4 
Do. Deferred rs Z 
North British 3% Preferred . ‘ ‘ 1} 24 
Do. Deferred , : ; , nil nil 


Now, it is evident that with the exception of the Cale- 
donian Preferred, which appears a fair investment, the 
other stocks return a miserably inadequate amount to 
an investor. But, it may be said, the future affords a 
sufficient compensation for all present deficiencies. That, 
however, we think, is most debatable. No doubt, if a 
species of traffic union be concluded between the Cale- 
donian and the North British, both Companies will gain 
considerably ; for although nothing will be added to their 
gross receipts, it will be possible to reduce expenses, and 
their net revenue will be benefited proportionately. Still, 
with any such gain, much must be set on the other side 
of the account. For instance, trade, if not declining, is 
at least stagnant, and certainly few could be found bold 
enough to predict a satisfactory future for the Scots iron 
industry, which counts for so much north of the Tweed. 
Again, both the Companies to which we have referred are 
already committed to a heavy capital expenditure which, 
even if it be not augmented, is bound to be a big burden 
upon revenue during the next two or three years. Finally, 
we have to remember that the Scots stocks, like almost 
all other Home securities, will suffer in market value from 
the advance in the value of money which is quite sure to 
take place during the autumn. In view of these cireum- 
stances we doubt, therefore, if beat: possidentes can be 
affirmed of those sanguine souls who recently bought 
‘British and Caleys’ with so much hope and assurance. 
One hardly cares to dash such sunny spirits ; but it is to 
be feared that before the ‘ bull’ campaign is ended their 
losses will be ‘ most tolerable and not to be endured.’ 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


IN THE DARK 
wee you wake in your crib, 


You, an inch of experience— 
Vaulted about 
With the wonder of darkness ; 
Wailing and striving 
To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 
Will be good to and cherish you, 
Something you know 
And can rest upon blindly : 
© then a hand 
(Your mother’s, your mother’s !) 
By the fall of its fingers 
All knowledge, all power to you, 
Out of the dreary 
Discouraging Strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 
Takes you, and lovingly 
Woos you and soothes you 
Back, as you cling to it, 
Back to some comforting 


Corner in Sleep. 


So you wake in your bed, 
Having lived, having loved ; 
But the shadows are there, 
And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded ; 
And you grope in the Terror 
Above you and under 
For the light, for the warmth, 
The assurance of life ; 
But the blasts are ice-born, 
And your heart is nigh burst 
With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
Enormous endeavour : 
Sudden a hand— 
Mother, O Mother ! 
God at his best to you, 
Out of the roaring 
Impossible Silences, 
Falls on and urges you, 
Mightily, tenderly, 
Forth, as you clutch at it, 
Forth to the infinite 
Peace of the Grave. 

W. E. Hentey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Inner Temple, 19th October 189:. 

S1R,—Mr. Bowles asks, with confidence, whether there is a 
‘better conceivable position for England than to have the 
Sultan in Egypt ready to do us good offices.” He may be 
assured that there is one. Whichis this: to have the Khedive 
there as our vassal. 

1. Egypt under a Turkish pasha would be misgoverned, would 
become bankrupt, would be invaded from the Soudan, and 
finally would be re-occupied by a European Power. In ISoI 
there was every reason for our leaving the country. The occu- 
pation would have been dangerous, expensive, and unnecessary : 
though even then we could not tolerate the French on the road 
to India. That the Czar in 1853 was willing (in return for our 
good offices) to see us there only shows that our alliance is 
sometimes worth buying. Prince Bismarck made us the same 
offer some years ago in precisely the same spirit. 


i 


2. France, says Mr. Bowles, would not so much as think of 
an occupation, England being unwilling. Perhaps not. But, 
as things are, civilised interference would be necessary two 
years after we had left. That intervention, which would be 
Franco-British, or Anglo-Franco-Italian, would cost us more 
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than we spend now. It would at the same time be more diff- 
cult to work: and considerably more unpleasant for Egypt. 

3. Our occupation, it is true, is limited by ‘crazy stipula- 
tions’ and conditions enough. But the final settlement of the 
country, although it is to be made with the knowledge and 
agreement of all the European Powers, is at present likely to 
be made in the interests—not of the casual international pirate 
but—of Egypt, of Turkey, and of ourselves. The neutrality of 
the Canal, moreover, is more likely to be interpreted in a sense 
favourable to us while we are its absolute masters. The occu- 
pation is not at this moment to our disadvantage. And it 
has great possibilities : for (quite seriously, and in spite of Mr. 
Bowles) half Africa will one day be British. Mr. Gladstone, as 
your correspondent says, dilapidated the house. But tenants 
at (our own) will as we are, we are rapidly reconstructing it ; 
and we are not going to leave until the reconstruction is com- 
plete. The Equatorial Provinces must wait. 

4. Mr. Bowles, in common with other persons, exaggerates 
the virtues of strategy. It took more than a naval demon- 
Stration to clear Egypt of the French in 1801, as of Arabi in 
1882. Put France, Russia, and Germany in occupation, as he 
suggests ; or even, for that matter, France and Russia; and 
we should have trouble in dislodging them. Meanwhile, where 
would the Canal be ? 

5. That the Canal should have ‘ muddled all English brains’ 
is not, after all, so surprising ; seeing how equally balanced we 
have found and shall find its advantages and disadvantages, 
both political and commercial. The English engineer who 
declared that it could not be made was, in a way, right. It 
could not have been made—on business principles. Ismail 
and his fellahs built it in the end: not M. de Lesseps nor the 
shareholders. The English Minister who opposed it was also 
right; but into that we need not go. Being made, the Canal 
must be ours, and we are tightening our grip upon it. To 
which Mr. Bowles objects. 

That our stay in Egypt gives offence to the Sultan is most 
distinctly unfortunate. At the same time, the Sultan can be 
made to see our difficulties, and (what is more important) he 
must still, in the nature of things, be our ally. Lord Salisbury 
is not ‘ignorant of foreign affairs’; and although he has lost 
Mr. Bowles’s confidence, he is doing his duty in resisting 
‘spoliation,’ both northern and eastern. The Foreign Office, 
at present, can work without appealing to the daily papers for 
support. False steps in Egypt there have been ; but in poli- 
tics no steps are to be retraced. Neither Mr. Bowles nor 
Mr. Gladstone shall persuade us to scuttle.—I am, etc., 

X. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 
UPPER EGYPT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 20th October 1891. 

S1R,—‘ In entering upon any account of Egyptian irrigation 
itis necessary, at first, to point out that it consists of two very 
broad subdivisions : (1) the irrigation effected by the Nile flood 
when there is rich, muddy water in abundance for a land thrice 
as big as Egypt, and when every one considers it his absolute 
right to have his fields flooded without the expense or trouble 
of raising the water artificially ; and (2) the irrigation effected 
by the Nile at its lowest, in those hot months of May and June 
when the water surface is twenty feet below that of the field, 
and when it is only by the strictest economy that we can water 
an area not exceeding one-fourth of the whole of Egypt.’ So 
writes Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff from Cairo, on March 5, 1891 
Nature, June 18). Now, a glance at the map of Egypt will 
show that nearly one-half of the Delta, or an area of over 
1,280,000 acres, is covered with salt water. How can the water 
surface of the river be twenty feet below that of the fields in the 
reclaimed bed of Lake Aboukir, when it is only by the use of 
powerful Gwynne pumps that the water is drained from the 
land, and raised to the height of the discharge outfall into the 
Mediterranean? The bed of the Nile at Cairo, under the new 
railway bridge, is below the sea. It is artificially raised on 
‘the floor’ under the Barrage, but in the Rosetta or western 
branch is again below sea-level, 150 kilometres from its mouth, 
and only fifty miles by river to the north of the apex of the Delta. 
Kafr Zayat is a well-known point sixty miles from the sea. The 
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ground here is only twenty, feet above mean sea-level. Sir C, 
Scott-Moncrieff, compelled, by exiguity of space to be brief, is 
obviously obscure. He intended to be understood as referring 
to that part of Egypt which lies above Cairo. 

‘The valley of the Nile? is a term which is apt to mislead 
those who have never seen it. It naturally suggests a trough 
in which the water always runs, and sloping sides up which the 
annuai tide of the inundation carries the fertilising mud and the 
life-giving waters. Thus Shakespeare : 

‘ The higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest.’ 


Upper Egypt is not a valley of this sort. It is a plain often 
bounded by steep walls of rock, and always sharply defined by 
irreclaimable desert. It varies in width from nothing to twenty 
miles. But, what is still more important in this particular 
respect, the plain tilts towards the west, so'that if the water in 
the channel rises until it reaches the level of the ground it 
flows to the more distant parts, and they are most sure to be 
inundated. This entire plain is separated from the river by 
artificial banks. Transverse banks, running east and west 
between these banks and the desert, divide this area into vast 
enclosures. There are 103 basins on the west side, enclosing 
1,174,022 acres. The mean area is 11,400 acres per basin; 
but the Koshesha, about sixty miles south of Cairo, contains 
40,000 acres. On the east there are only 62 basins, covering 
an area of 288,392 acres. Besides this there are about 250,000 
acres from which the Nile flood is jealously excluded. The 
present aspect, therefore, of Upper Egypt is that of a river 
running at high velocity between two embankments, not unlike 
an ordinary railway embankment in England. On either side, 
but chiefly on the west, are a series of lakes. Each lake, 
having a horizontal surface, must necessarily be higher at the 
north bank than its neighbour lower down. The difference in 
level varies. A strong wind driving the waves against these 
banks may cause them to melt and crumble away ; and then 
pond after pond may discharge itself, to the destruction of vil- 
lages perched on mounds, or gardens and palm-groves enclosed 
by walls of brick and, banks of earth. 

In section 8, ‘Addition to Area of Egypt,’ Sir C. Scott- 
Moncrieff says: ‘Such was the state of affairs when we took 
charge of the irrigation in 1884. I am frequently asked 
whether since then there has not been a great addition to the 
cultivated area of Egypt. My reply ts in the negative. But 
why should the Under-Secretary of State for Public Works 
have been frequently interrogated? and why should the error 
have persisted until the middle of June 1891? There is no 
doubt about the fact. It is clear that, so far as the area under 
cultivation to the south of Cairo is concerned, it could not be 
increased: except by the reclamation of desert beyond the 
reach of the highest floods. Yet it is quite certain that this 
statement will be a painful shock to many ; and one inquires 
whether, if the cultivated area is the same as in the days of 
Mehemet Ali, after seven years 'of English control, the agri- 
cultural output has not, perhaps, been materially increased, and 
the comfort, sanitation, and prosperity of one-half of the popula- 
tion of the country substantially improved ? 

Mr. Elwin Palmer answers this question by saying that the 
population of Upper Egypt is in a state of extreme poverty. 
Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff considers that ‘the ancient art of Egypt 
made this little valley the granary of Europe’; but Sir C. Cook- 
son, in the last Consular Report, refers to the importation of 
Russian flour owing to the deficiency in the cereal crops. Sir FE. 
Baring gives the reason in very plain terms : ‘ Owing to fhe total 
neglect of the irrigation system of Upper Egypt, the loss of 
revenue alone, in 1888, was about £300,000.’ ‘ If such was the 
loss of revenue alone, it may be imagined what a heavy calamity 
was inflicted on the cultivators.’ Probably, one wopld imagine 
that the ratio of taxation to product would be one-tenth. In this 
event, the result of this total neglect was about £ 3,000,000 : no 
inconsiderable sum to be taken from less than 2,500,000 persons 
in a state of extreme poverty ; or to be added to the burdens 
of the rest of Egypt, compelled to import flour from Russia to 
support the labourers engaged in cultivating cotton and sugar- 
cane. 

The imagination, however, must not be allowed to run riot. 
Happily (?), the loss was very much less, owing to the higher 
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normal rate of taxation! ‘The products of Upper Egypt are 
wheat, barley, beans, maize, and rice,’ writes—but not with strict 
accuracy—Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff. ‘These two last crops re- 
quire special irrigation. For the growth of wheat, barley, and 
beans, it is enough to saturate the fields during high flood from 
August to October. The seed is scattered as the waters re- 
treat, and the fields receive neither irrigation nor rain from 
that time till the harvest is gathered at the end of April.’ And 
then? Lieut.-Colonel Ross, Inspector-General of Irrigation, 
continues the story. ‘The summer irrigation of the basins is 
remarkable for its extent and the excessive amount of labour 
bestowed upon it. It takes a man eight hours a-day to irrigate 
one acre. For eight hours’ hard physical labour from March 
15th to August 15th (when the Nile floods the land) he receives 
300 pounds of millet, of the value of ten to twelve shillings. 
His wages, therefore, are less than apenny a-day.’ Practically 
the whole of the inundation crop is taken in taxes. The very 
poor peasants, therefore, did not, in many cases, lose much, if 
anything. It was rather an advantage, for they saved—and ate— 
the seed. The richer ones were heavily mulcted. ‘Although 
the Egyptian wheat costs almost nothing to raise, it is so ham- 
pered by costly transports and excessive taxes that it is under- 
sold in the English market by American and Indian wheats ; 
and the owners of basin-lands hardly keep soul and body to- 
gether unless the basin irrigation is conducted in the best 
possible manner.’ 

It therefore appears from the official reports of Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General, the Financial Adviser to the Khedive, 
the Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, and the In- 
spector-General of Irrigation, that (2) there has been no increase 
in the cultivated area of Egypt; (4) the irrigation of Upper 
Egypt was totally neglected from 1884 to 1889; (c) in 1888-9 a 
loss of revenue of £300,000 was sustained, and a loss of property 
amounting to a much larger sum. 

Mr. Chamberlain was under a misapprehension of fact 
when he stated at Birmingham in 1890 that there had been a 
complete change in the system of irrigation in Egypt, so far 
as Upper Egypt is concerned.—I am, etc., 

CopE WHITEHOUSE. 

P.S.—My learned and kind-hearted friend, Mr. Coutts 
Trotter, will find that my animadversions were intended to 
show that the covzée has not been abolished in law or in fact ; 
that France was induced, under great pressure, to permit the 
addition of £400,000 per annum to the Budget of Public Works 
to assist in covering a deficit ; and that this enormous sum 
represented the equivalent of a comparatively small number of 
men who would have been engaged in the clearance of silt from 
the summer canals. 





REVIEWS 
RODNEY 


Rodney. By DAVID HANNAY. ‘English Men of Action.’ 
London: Macmillan. 

Mr. Hannay’s style has ease and trenchancy and a manly 
spirit; he has thoroughly mastered his material; he has 
realised—and he makes you realise in your turn—his hero 
and his hero’s environment. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that here is Rodney—proud, hard, lavish, very superior, 
somewhat embittered, officer and gentleman, a born ruler, 
withal a man of genius—for the first time since he faded out 
of the life of this world. Best of all, perhaps, you are made 
to understand, exactly and clearly, what it was that Rodney 
did, and the nature of Rodney’s legacy to his country and 
to that great and splendid service in whose history there 
are but two or three names greater and more splendid than 
his own. He is. next to Blake and Nelson, Mr. Hannay 
says; and that he is so is in despite of circumstances. 
His captains did not love him; he had no Hoste, no Col- 
lingwood. For one thing, he was a resolute disciplinarian, 
with an ideal of efficiency: and woe betide the man who 
neglected or disobeyed his orders. For another, he was a 
born tactician, who loved the plans of battle which he made, 
and was determined to carry them out; and when, as in 
the famous action with De Guichen, those plans were set at 
naught, and what should have been a victory was whittled 
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down to a draw, he made short shrift of the transgressors. 
On this occasion De Guichen actually wrote to him, ‘con- 
doling with him on the bad support he had received’; for 
the ‘old faith’ was not yet dead that ‘the noble cavaliers 
who follow the honourable profession of arms are not the less 
brothers and fellow-artists because they fight on opposite sides,’ 
and De Guichen, in confessing that, when he saw the begin- 
ning of Rodney’s attack, he gave up eight of his own ships for 
lost, was a man of his time as well as a galant homme. In 
his reply to this piece of courtesy Rodney complimented the 
French Admiral on the efficiency of his subordinates, and ‘ ab- 
stained severely from any praise of his own.’ Mr. Hannay, 
who knows his Rodney, inclines to exonerate Parker and poor 
Caskett and the rest, and to lay the blame—or at all events 
the best part of it—on the want of a proper code of signals, and 
on the hide-bound pedantry which inspired the Admiralty’s 
standing orders. Be this as it may, Rodney was convinced 
that it was for the Admiral to give orders and for his captains 
to obey them. ‘ Every captain in this fleet,’ he told Gilbert 
Blane, ‘thinks himself fit to be Prime Minister of Great 
Britain’; and with a view to mending this extremely monstrous 
state of things he took the earliest opportunity that fell to 
him, after the affair with De Guichen, to put them through 
such a course of ocean drill as made some of them—Sir Hyde 
Parker, for example—to loathe his very name. 

Rodney was a man of sixty when he ate up Langara’s fleet 
off St. Vincent, relieved Gibraltar, and became the most popu- 
lar seaman of his time. Next year he fought his duel with 
De Guichen. In 1781 he captured St. Eustatius, and took 
such action after his capture as embroiled him in difficulties, 
political and legal and pecuniary, for the rest of his life ; and 
very early in 1782, having spent a certain time at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth in manning and fitting-out a squadron for 
prompt and active service—(it was his boast that he got more 
work out of the dockyard in a month than it had doneina year 
before)—he sailed for the West Indies in the foulest of foul 
weather. There, having joined his fleet with Hood’s, who had 
baffled and outmanceuvred De Grasse in the very finest style of 
British seamanship, on the 12th April, after a certain period of 
watching and a brilliant piece of pursuit, he fought the famous 
action which broke up De Grasse’s fleet and revolutionised our 
naval tactics to the profit of those great Admirals who were 
presently to measure swords with Napoleon. His fleet was the 
larger and the better of the two, for he had under him thirty-six 
ships of the line (five of them three-deckers), and could dispose 
of the fire of two thousand six hundred and seventy-four guns— 
being six ships and two hundred and fourteen guns to the 
good. Our guns, too, were better than the Frenchman’s— 
for Douglas (Captain of the Fleet) had been long at work 
on them, and his improvements conferred a material advan- 
tage on the ships whereinto they were introduced. ‘ Battles,’ 
says Mr. Hannay, with the excellent good sense which distin- 
guishes his work, ‘ are won by a superiority of sufficient blows,’ 
and that here ‘ 
cannot,’ he thinks, ‘be honestly denied.’ For the story of the 
fight our readers must turn to Mr. Hannay: who tells it bril- 
liantly, and with a fine turn for selection, from the moment 
the ships engaged to that tremendous pause when—the For- 
midable, with Rodney aboard, having é4y accident been so 
placed as to break the enemy’s line, having gone on to break it 
under Douglas’s inspiration and with Rodney’s sanction, having 


we were materially stronger than our enemy 


been followed by ship after ship, and having been imitated by 
Affleck in the van and Drake in the rear—the victors turned, 
and saw De Grasse’s ‘shot-shattered navy’ broken,into three 
pieces. Rodney declined to pursue; and we got five prizes 
where we might have looked for twenty. But the battle— 
sometimes called ‘of the Saints’—was the true begetter not 
only of the peace of 1783 but of our indisputable lordship of 
the seas. And it was very largely Rodney’s work. Our 
fleet was already a hundred years aheadjof the enemy’s, and 
Rodney had helped to make it so. It was very largely the 
victim of pedantry ; and Rodney, partly by accident and partly 
upon reflection, so handled it as to make the pedant seem the 
ass he is. It matters not a twopenny-piece who suggested the 
manceuvre of ‘breaking the line’: of which, as Mr. Hannay 
thinks, ‘a little too much has been made.’ The truth is, ‘we 
had a splendid force as well as a great commander.’ It was 
the mission of the one to demonstrate the vz7tus of the other, 
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and therewith the use and value of the great commander. How 
profitable the demonstration was you have only to recall three 
proper names to realise. They are St. Vincent, the Nile, and 
Trafalgar. 


FAVOUR AND PRETTINESS 


On Some of Shakespeares Female Characters. By HELENA 
Fauctt, LADY MARTIN. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

So sympathetic is this book, so confidential its style, so 
charmingly irrelevant its method, that in attempting serious 
criticism of it one feels the awkwardness of the bull (pity him !) 
in the china-shop. Let it be said gently that Lady Martin has 
not the genius of Shakespeare. Said it must be, for her task 
brings her into direct comparison to him. In form, at least, 
if not in conscious intention, her attempt is to translate Shake- 
speare into a new medium, using means alien from his own. 
Shakespeare chose to tell his stories with the means of ex- 
pression proper to a dramatist: Lady Martin retells them in 
a mode which is practically narrative; she goes behind him, 
as it were, to display the psychological significance of the 
words and deeds of his fersone. More, she writes you intro- 
ductions, continuations. She pictures Ophelia a baby, Portia 
uniting Jessica and the Jew. Is it not obvious that to do all 
this worthily needs Shakespeare’s peer? That he or she is not 
this is reproach to noone. These studies are in the form of 
letters to personal friends. Now, friends may claim your 
attention for an achievement inferior to that you demand 
from others. [Be it said, you would bear with pleasure and in- 
terest from friends thoughts far less acute than are Lady 
Martin’s. But, after all, it is as an actress merely that she is 


lo you 


the friend of the most of us, and to the actress merely ¢ 
accord a friend’s indulgence. You look to her as such for re- 
flections touching the art in which she excelled, for her opinion 
of the value or difficulty of this or that scene, of the effective 
mode of delivery of this or that speech. When she goes beyond 
such things—to show you Shakespeare’s mind a-working and 
to say what he has left unsaid—she ceases to be your friend, 
and you become a severely impartial critic. 

Your duties in this capacity are, truth to tell, to read a great 
deal and write but little. These studies show you an educated, 
refined mind and warn, eager feelings at work on the creations 
of a master. They are elegant, subtle (not very subtle), and, 
above all, womanly (what does he deserve who first used that 
good word to adorn his canting? it is used seriously here). 
The sweetness of Shakespeare’s women is felt and set forth 
well ; but their force, and in some cases the tragedy of their 
fortunes—these are somewhat toseek. Perhaps it is to a great 
extent the fault of her diction, which abounds in notes of inter- 
jection—‘ Ah, how ... !’ ‘Shock upon shock!’ and the like; 
and in a sort of verbal pathos that you recall : 

‘Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself 


She turns to favour and to prettiness.’ 






‘It is of littke moment to consider how far away from Shake- 
speare has been the Poftia of the English stage, as we gather 
from its annals. Rather should we try to form a clear and 
definite conception of her character, and of her influence upon 
the main incidents of the play, by a conscientious study of her 
in the leaves of the great master’s “unvalued book.”’ ’Tis a 
right good principle (for the student, not the actress); but alas! 
that it should be marred so often by a relentless introduction of 
morality. ‘I could find much to say in explanation and ex- 
tenuation of the shortcomings of’—Hamlet! Orthus: ‘Too 
late—too late for their happiness on earth—do these parents 
{of Romeo and Juliet] learn the lesson of amity and brotherly 
love over the dumbly eloquent bodies of their immolated 
children.’ It is all very moral, and very vicious. Even less to 
our taste are her fancies about the past and the future. Friends, 
you learn, objected to her account of Portia succouring Shy- 
lock’s declining years as ‘ being conceived too much in the feel- 
ing of the present century.’ Even conceding the justice of her 
defence, you cannot but resent a continuation of that story. In 
Cymbeline, again: ‘I have always fancied that Pisanio had 
formerly been a follower of Posthumus’s father.’ ’Tis very like, 
but quite unnecessary. The ‘feeling of the present century’ 
has not, indeed, caused Lady Martin to carp at Beatrice’s 
‘Kill Claudio’: there her instinct comes in to save her. But 
when she finds the bitterness of Desdemona’s death chiefly in 
the thought of Othello’s subsequent sorrow (Macready used to 
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say Miss Faucit was ‘hard to kill’ in this scene), is it not just 
a little far-fetched? Dogmatism about things in general is 
most dreaded by the judicious in a work of this sort, and one is 
happy to confess the generalisations sound, for the most part, if 
occasionally superfluous. An exception: ‘ The ancients knew 
nothing of the passion of love in its purity, its earnestness, its de- 
votedness, its self-sacrifice. It needed Christianity to teach us 
this.” What ‘scholar’ told Lady Martin that wicked fib ? 

We have done with the literary exponent of Shakespeare’s 
meaning, the more quickly because the book, with the exception 
of ‘ Hermione,’ is not new. The studies are just, laborious, and 
very pretty reading. The style is even as we have shownit. But 
herself tells you, in the essay on her favourite Imogen, the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. *To one accustomed, like myself, 
to such helps as these’—the means of expression, namely, prope: 
to her art—‘it seems hopeless to endeavour to convey the same 
impressions by mere words.’ For Miss Helena Faucit 
the actress, of whom you have here far too little: first, there 
is a grateful impression on your mind throughout that you hav 
here an artist, who respected the dignity of her art and of her- 
self, one above the joys of ‘ pars,’ above ‘ getting on in society.’ 
To say of a lady even that she is free from these vulgarities 
may be an offence ; but sorampant are they that one’s gratitude 
may be forgiven. Her view of acting is that it demands much 
study and care—that it should be intellectual, in fact. She 


speaks of necessary ‘mental and moral training,’ and pities 
Shakespeare his boys in women’s parts. The dangers of educa- 
tion to acting do not occur to her theory, as they were escaped 
in her practice. On scenery and so forth her words are sound, 
and most timely in their expression. She has a contempt for 
ces orgies de mise-en-scéne, as M. Kegnier has it in a letter to 
her husband. ‘For myself, 1 can truly say I would rather the 
mise-en-scene should fall short of being sufficient, than that it 
When Juliet is on the balcony, it 
is on her the eye should be riveted. It should not be wandering 


should be overloaded. 


ing away in the moonlight, or to the pomegranate-trees of 


Capulet’s garden.’ She has also an artistic hatred of * calls’ 
between the acts. Anecdotes of the playhouse and her artistic 
life are not many. One of the most interesting bears on the 
unfairness of Phelps’s acting, in monopolising the best posi- 
tions on the stage ; and he is contrasted with Macready, who, 
oddly enough, was blamed by the critics for this very thing. 
Another concerns her meeting in early girlhood with Edmund 
Kean, and her first appearance in the little house at Richmond. 
An appendix gives you the secret history of Browning’s Jot on 
the’? Scutcheon ; but that was told some months ago in his Léfe. 
One would have welcomed gladly more of this gossip. Only 
the lesser lights, it seems, will give it you, and they in intoler- 
able abundance. Lady Martin was a bright particular star, 
and she must be analysing and commentating. ‘Tis hard 
measure ; but this is a pretty book in its way. 


HAMPTON COURT 


The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. Ul. : Orange 
and Guelph Times. By ERNEsT Law, B.A. London: 
Bell. 

Four years ago there died at Hampton Court Palace a grand- 
daughter of the great and famous Clive, Miss Charlotte Wal- 
pole, at the age of ninety-eight. Her sister, only a year her 
junior, predeceased her by about a twelvemonth. These two 
old ladies remembered their cousin Horace, and Horace as a 
boy had kissed the hands of George 1. Thus in a couple of 
lives you are carried back from Hampton Court, the ‘ quality 
almshouse,’ the Sunday Paradise of the London tripper, to the 
palace of Chesterfield, Pope, and Gay, of Bellenden the fait 
and delightful Molly Lepell and charming Mrs. Howard. Two 
more such links, says Mr. Law, and you would be with Wolsey 
Yet his task is in some respects most melancholy. Nearly a 
century and a-half ago the Palace dropped out of history and 
drifted into a backwater of its own, exchanging for the Thames 
that ‘ Long Canal’ on whose banks the wits and statesmen and 
fine ladies of the era of Great Anna and the early Georges 
have had to make room for ’Arry and his Marian. All be- 
cause one day the choleric Second George, tired of kicking 
hat and wig, addressed some manual compliments to the person 
of his grandson and successor ! 

Mr. Law finds no such pleasure in picturing the court-life 
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and surroundings of the Orange and Hanoverian sovereigns 
as he took in the Tudors and the Stuarts. He does not like 
these foreigners: as, indeed, who could that studies them at 
close quarters? The Palace scandals get heavy and coarse ; 
and the domestic history both wearies and disgusts. The aspect 
of Hampton Court had become expressive of the new spirit 
within. It was now an imitation of Versailles in glaring brick. 
Mr. Law enters fully into the history of the changes made by 
William of Orange and his successors, and is disposed to lay 
the blame of what is amiss in them not on Wren, the designer, 
but on his Royal patrons, who took it upon them to direct his 
hand. The blunder of placing the great pediment of the east 
front below the balustrade is so gross, he thinks, that an archi- 
tect of Sir Christopher's genius could never have perpetrated it, 
save at the express instance of his King and Queen. But Mr. 
Law is inclined to be scarce just to ‘Dutch William’: who 
had in him more of the hero and the gentleman than any 
monarch who lived after him, and than some who preceded 
him, at Hampton Court. It was the flat surroundings of the 
place, the river and the canal, together with the distance, then 
considerable, from the worry and noise of town, that took his 
fancy. There, ‘fretting his puny body to decay,’ he coursed 
and hunted in the intervals of resolving great schemes of 
State ; and there his consort busied herself with her gardens 
and Water Gallery, her needlework and her collections, in a 
manner, by contrast with earlier and later Royalties, respect- 
able enough. There is another way of regarding William’s 
morose and peevish objection to let the world stare while he 
sat at table, as had been the good old wont of a Stuart and 
Tudor, or to touch the beggars who thronged to Hampton to 
be cured of the ‘ King’s evil.’ It is with some feeling of kind- 
liness that one watches him smoking the dull evenings down 
with old companions in arms, or pining for his native air among 
the trim box-tree borders and the formal walks. 

Some years later you may look, through the pitiless eyes of 
the Dean of Ossory (who sometimes came hither, with qualms 
of purse, on the invitation of my Lord Halifax) to see Great 
Anna, whom these realms obeyed. ‘We made our bows,’ says 
he, ‘and stood, about twenty of us, round the room, while the 
Queen looked at us with her fan in her mouth, and once a 
minute said about three words to some that were nearest to 
her ; and then she was told that dinner was ready, and went 
out.’ By this the beloved Mrs. Morley had become such a 
terror to her adored Freeman that you find the latter smuggling 
through, by the hands of an under-labourer at Hampton, a letter 
to Harley (who receives it ‘begrimed with dirt’) beseeching 
to deliver her. It was often gayer at the Toy Inn, outside the 
gates, the resort of the boating and ombre parties of the wigs 
and hoops of those ‘ tea-cup times,’ than in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the Palace. A heaviness descended upon Hampton 
Court with George I. and his fat and ugly Low German women. 
But the obscuration of the ‘Elephant’ and the ‘ Maypole’ 
passed, and brightness and lightness returned for a season, 
when the Prince and Princess of Wales came here to hold 
their court in the King’s absence, and gathered about them 
all the wit and beauty of the day. Gay groups strolled on the 
terraces or under the chestnuts, or took their pleasure on the 
river or in the Bowling Alley, and there were lively scenes (of 
‘frizelation’) at Mrs. Howard’s suppers. But, as was seen, 
soon after his accession, our Second George had no more voca- 
tion for sprightliness than for making aught but German love 
to the maids-of-honour ; and his Queen had not the patience. 
His affectation of culture and liberality had been but a trap 
for favour at the cost of the reigning sovereign ; and what 
George II. was to his father, that, and more, the new King 
found in his heir-apparent. As for his Caroline, it is told of 
her delight at Hervey’s retort when she scolded him for allowing 
George to interrupt a /é¢e-a-/éte. ‘He wished with all his heart,’ 
he said, ‘that the King had more love or Lady Deloraine more 
wit, that he might have more time with Her Majesty ; but that 
he thought it very hard that he should be snubbed and reproved 
because the King was old and Lady Deloraine a fool.’ 

Then came the fateful but undated day when the King in his 
petulance boxed his grandson’s ears. Hampton Court never 
recovered that cuff ; and after the accession of George III. it had 
but fitful glimpses of Royalty. It has been since despoiled of 
some of its richest treasures to the profit of other Royal parks 
and palaces. Some of these—as the Raphael cartoons—have 
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been restored ; others, like Jean Tijon’s magnificent wrought- 
iron screens, still await restitution to their original site, for 
which Mr. Law puts in a strong plea. The Palace became for 
a time a refuge for the needy and greedy of rank and fashion, 
a heritage on which favourites at court quartered whole genera- 
tions of their relatives and dependants. Dr. Johnson applied 
in vain for lodgings in the building where Bradshaw, Grafton’s 
private secretary and go-between, was assigned a suite of sixty 
or seventy rooms besides his pension of £1500 for three lives. 
The favour of residence is in these latter days more judiciously 
distributed. Mr. Law gives in one of his appendices a list, with 
historical notes, of all the occupants of private apartments from 
the beginning of George 111. In this, as in other respects, his 
work is thoroughly well done. Its value and interest are enor- 
mously enhanced by his reproduction of old cuts, plates, and 
maps. The history of Hampton Court is in a manner the 
history of the occupant dynasties and of the nation ; and it is 
worth the immense amount of pains bestowed on it. 


THE NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Dictionnaire général de la langue Francaise. Par MM. 
ADOLPHE HATZFELD et ARSENE DARMESTETER. Fasci- 
cules I.—v. Paris: Delagrave. 

The poor worn-out century, now tottering to its close, is not 
likely to die in an outburst of creative energy. The old formule 
are under revision ; though the old genres have not yielded all 
that was hoped of them. They are well-nigh exhausted ; and 
if you conceal your homely style behind the mask of eccen- 
tricity, the world will take you for a genius. The common 
novel long since grew into a mere object of exchange; the 
veins of the common drama are filled with not blood but 
stale whisky-and-water. <A fresh and vivid experience now 
and again vivifies the old bones, but we are waiting a new 
formula rather than new material. At the same time, as 
though conscious of its approaching end, the century is com- 
posing its literary testament. Whatever there is to bequeath 
is docketed and arranged in dictionary or encyclopedia. The 
sum of human knowledge is pigeon-holed in a hundred series, 
so that when the twentieth century comes into being it will find 
its heritage prepared and set in order. The next generation is 
more likely to be crushed beneath this wealth than to invest it 
with prudence ; in the meantime it is ours torecord the learn- 
ing and intelligence wherewith the hoard of treasure has been 
compiled. 

The enterprise of MM. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter is not 
unlike, whether in scope or in performance, Dr. Murray’s monu- 
mental achievement. It sets out to be nothing less than a com- 
plete dictionary, historical as well as philological, of the French 
language. Begun precisely twenty years ago, it has been the 
life-work of two brilliant scholars ; and fortunately there re- 
mained naught to do save revision when, in 1888, death de- 
prived M. Hatzfeld of his colleague. The plan and technique 
of the work, infinitely important in a dictionary, could scarce 
be bettered. Half-an-hour suffices to point the way through 
the intricate maze, and the clear typography infallibly separates 
etymology from definition and both from illustration. The de- 
finitions are lucid and concise, and quotations are drawn from 
nearly all those authors that have shed lustre on the literature 
of the last three centuries. The book is not fascinating to 
read as is Dr. Murray’s ; for the French dictionary devotes far 
less space to the illustration of the growth and use of words 
than its Oxford rival. The great achievement of the Clarendon 
Press, says Dr. Skeat, is not so much a dictionary as a collec- 
tion of menographs. The work of MM. Hatzfeld and Darme- 
steter, erudite as it is, is before all things of practical use, and 
from beginning to end a certain proportion is rigidly maintained. 
The most serious problem which may confront the lexico- 
grapher is the choice of words. Shall he be exclusive? or shall 
he admit every symbo! which has been sanctified in print or 
has irritated the ear? Shall he be a censor morum and oust 
those lawless vocables expressing loose and immoral ideas? 
Much depends upon his imagination. If he cannot regard a 
word as a specimen quite apart from its signification, he will 
doubtless drive from his desk all the outcasts and loafers of 
speech. Now, Dr. Murray’s method is hard to divine. What- 
ever has appeared in print he deems it his bounden duty to set 
forth in his columns. A leader in Zhe Daily Telegraph has the 
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same claim upon his notice as the tragedies of William Shake- 
speare. But seemingly he prefers not to disgrace his page too 
deeply with the vulgar jargon of the street and the canting 
phrase of the common malefactor. MM. Hatzfeld and Darme- 
steter have dealt with slang and neologisms on another plan. 
They try each competitor on its merits. A new word which, 
invented in the seclusion of the study, has never passed into the 
common currency, finds no room in their dictionary ; on the other 
hand, they set down in black and white all neologisms which 
Dick, Tom, and Harry have borrowed from the pedant, Thus 
they have no tolerance for the ingenuity of the precious. Such 
neolatinisms and modern Greek hybrids as the poet of the deca- 
dence mistakes for a select diction will be sought for in vain in 
their pages. And though we have no love of preciosity, we 
cannot but hold this an error of judgment. The studied 
eccentricity of MM. Moréas and Fénéon, for instance, is im- 
pertinent and affected : it is none the less a curious and in- 
teresting passage in literary history. Doubtless the achieve- 
ments of these exotic young persons will swiftly pass away 
into the night of forgetfulness, but it would have been worth the 
while to place their antics upon record. So free a method of 
selection would appear intolerable to Dr. Murray, for whom 
even the Sunday papers are not without their value. However, 
in the construction of a dictionary, consistency of method is 
invaluable, and MM. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter are always 
careful not to exceed the limit themselves have imposed. 
They determined to make a dictionary not of parochialisms 
—using that word in the widest sense—but of the common 
speech, and therein they have succeeded. And so clear, so 
logical, so unfailingly to the purpose, is the method of defini- 
tion and classification, that we recommend the work to the 
student of French without reserve. Also the price is not ex- 
travagant, and we may expect the letter Z before doddering 
old age shall have beggared us of our interest in words and in 
the use of words. 


OF ARCHIVES 
Archivilehre. Grundziige der Geschichte, Aufgaben u. Einricht- 
ung unserer Archive. Von PROF. V. LOHER (Reichsarchiv- 
director a.D.), zu Munchen. Paderborn : Schoéningh. 
Every event in a nation’s history leaves legible and lasting 
record proportionate to its value. Things memorable find 


memorial. In necessary correlation are a nation’s doings and 
writings. Despite the proverb which couples blessedness with 


dull annals, if a nation have insignificant record or none at 
all, the reason is that it has done little or nothing worth 
recording ; and the eminent epochs in its action are also 
classic epochs in its literature. Or at least its classic 
literature is begotten of classic action, as in its turn classic 
literature—z.e. the registration of distinguished manhood— 
prescribes a standard of action not to be put by. Had 
Achza not achieved a distinguished degree of culture, neither 
could she have produced such an imperishable record of 
herself as Homer’s. The Roman classics measure exactly, 
the height and depth and scope of Roman virtue, agri- 
culture, military prowess, colonisation. And if ‘public re- 
cords’ in the technical sense be now restricted to ‘ rolls, 
records, writs, books, proceedings, decrees,’ outside litera- 
ture proper, it is because literature proper no longer needs 
special care for its preservation. ‘Public records’ in the re- 
stricted sense are, moreover, always in essential relationship to 
the literature proper as to the practice of a nation: they rise 
and fall in value with the rise and fall of worth, in collective 
action and in literature alike. To the intelligent historian the 
capital achievements in a nation’s history, its public literature, 
its archives, are in their several ways expressive of one and the 
same national type. As our author observes : ‘ The richer and 
mightier the life and progress of a nation, the more copious the 
writings thereof and thereon. Each advance in development 
is registered by the achievement of corresponding magnitude 
and quality in the records.’ 

In proportion to its culture are a nation’s forethought and 
wisdom in preserving, assorting, and rendering available its 
archives. Just to the degree a nation has done great things 
does it prize its history and the records thereof. Patriotism 
and the respect of a nation for its memorials are the outcome 
and the measure of the worth the nation has lived. The seven 
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different classes into which our author distributes the German 
archives correspond to seven different periods in the history of 
Germany, and therewith to seven distinct types of caligraphy. 
When in the beginning of the sixteenth century the rest of 
Europe began to turn from the angular Gothic to the round 
Roman minuscule that had also, though in cruder form, im- 
pressed the times of the Salian Emperors, the Germans clung 
to their traditional native type. The handwriting, however, 
purged itself of a good deal of superfluous flourish. And so 
was established that peculiar type, both of print and hand- 
writing, which shares the blame of the early-spectacled state of 
Germany, and which still renders the receipt of a long German 
letter a somewhat formidable distinction. 

The first class, the runic writings, is comparatively scant, 
These, as all-too redolent of the heathen creed and practice, 
it was the pious endeavour of the Christian missionaries to 
burn out of the land. Yet would an enlightened monk (like 
Alpunck of Freising) let drop (as if by accident) a runic word to 
heathenise his Christian page. Runic reminiscences, too, are 
still current in the word ‘ book’ (Ger. Buch, Gothic Boka), z.e. 
a stave or tablet of éeech into which the letters were carved. 
‘Write’ (Ger. 77¢zen) also indicates how the letters were scratched 
or carved. A single piece of writing was called rune-stave or 
book-stave, and the name came to be applied to each letter, 
whence the German Such-stade. Civilisation goes hand in hand 
with writing. The Roman Empire came at last to be admini- 
stered by a hierarchy of officials ruling by written edicts. The 
official administrative practice of the Romans, inherited by the 
Papal Court, exampled the whole of Christendom. The official 
terms, ‘chirograph,’ ‘ autograph,’ ‘ authentic,’ ‘ protocol,’ ‘cata- 
logue,’ etc., borrowed by the Romans from the Greeks, passed 
also into the German. And in the way of etymology, ‘ diploma,’ 
like Ger. Bogen, refers to the folding of the parchment, in 
contradistinction to the ‘roll.’ Alike at Emperor’s court and 
bishop’s see, notarii and cancellarii were installed, the chief 
called ‘Summus Cancellarius’ or ‘Archinotarius.’ In early 
times the scribe was almost necessarily a clergyman, whence 
the word ‘clerk.’ Charlemagne obliged every count and every 
bishop to appoint a clerk of court to keep record of legal pro- 
ceedings. And every head official in the Empire had by im- 
perial command to ‘furnish every year at Christmas a list of 
land and produce, hides of land arable, ground rents, forests, 
bridges, ferries, mills, etc., all arranged in categories and in 
order.’ The preponderating value attached to landed property 
induced a very early and complete development of archives in 
Germany, as whenever land changed hands the transfer had to 
be notified, at first by oral proclamation in public assembly, 
but later on by documentary attestation. 

In concluding this brief notice we must congratulate our 
author, who had already deserved so well of his country by the 
thirteen volumes of his Archivalischen Zeitschrift, on his ac- 
complishment of a task essentially serviceable to the history of 
the Fatherland. 


SHORT STORIES 


Par MARCEL SCHWOB. Avec une Préface. 
Paris : Ollendorff. 

M. Schwob belongs to a new, and hardy, and sharply defined 
school of French writers of the lighter sort. He even inspires 
himself a good deal from English and American models ; in- 
scribes his book ‘A Robert Louis Stevenson’; one of his short 
sketches is a fantasia on Rossetti’s Eden Bower and House of 
Life; and he boldly prints an abusive letter from Mark Twain 
about another of his, a mere fusee—we used long ago to call 
them squibs. We agree with Mark Twain that it has ‘a singu- 
larly unpleasant’ odour; and it is a pity that either letter or 
squib were printed, for both do M. Schwob an injustice. Some 
of his studies are written with a self-contained power, a sure- 
ness of descriptive touch, and a manly dash of poesy far be- 
yond the reach of most men, French and English, of older and 
bigger names. 

Les trois Gabelous, for example, has an admirable and 
quaint mysteriousness, as of oldest British or Breton legend, 
about it; and so has les Noces d’Arz. Papier rouge, too, 
a brief narrative from prison registers about a fifteenth-century 
gypsy, is forcible enough, and has more and greater capabili- 
ties than M. Schwob has discerned ; but Balzac worked out 
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a like vein in le Succule, Mérigot Marchés— Froissart’s 
Aimerigot Marcel—a bold etching of the Routiers of the cen- 
tury before that, has the true dro of the time. It should be 
understood that M. Schwob’s writings are by no means pap 
for babes. /mstantanées is a vivid and telling description of 
going, not ‘to see a man hanged,’ as Thackeray did, but 
guillotined ; and it may be coupled, handcuffed, to the truthful 
and incisive “leur de Cing-Pierres with ‘le couteau de papa’ 
and the Assassin’s howl of ‘la fille du bingue!’ M. Schwob 
is a past-master in slang, but we might safely wager he does 
not know that ‘bing’ means the Devil in the bastard patter of 
the Scottish gypsy-tramp. (‘ Bing lee ma’= Devil miss me! 
The word that lives on as ‘nawken’ (a gypsy or a travelling 
tinkler: ‘ Beenship davies, Nawken’= Good day, tramp) in the 
same lingo is the marguin of the old French jargon, which Cot- 
grave—never mentioned among ‘ the hundred best books’—gave 
as ‘one of those cheating and filching vagabonds that call 
themselves Egyptians or Bohemians.’ This factlet would, we 
fancy, be news to the French argotists. 

If M. Schwob write perfect axgot, he also pens admirably a 
concise and nervous French ; and perhaps the reason both are 
so good is that he keeps them strictly apart, like an adept in 
each. The avgot nowadays thrown into the work of such artists 
in this kind as MM. Richepin, Schwob, and Aristide Bruant, is 
of another-guess sort from that which mystified a former gene- 
ration in Eugéne Sue, and even in Balzac ; for that was labori- 
ously worked-in at the desk from vocabularies of very dubious 
authenticity. But any one who wants the genuine article may 
now take his fill of it, to music, in Bruant’s Dans /a rue; and 
M. Schwob’s specimens in the rough and strong Créve Caur and 
le Loup also are only too real. The rapid and violent action 
of the last-named tragic éauche is most artistically managed ; 
and the ‘ T’as tué ton daron, mon homme, t’a tué ton daron !’ 
of the close holds an awful dénouement for those who can con- 
strue it. 

Any and every one of the short tales we have praised is not 
alone well worth reading, but very well worth buying to read. 
All the same, the squeamish should be forewarned as to some 
of the others, which we shall leave unnamed ; for, though there 
is not an atom of pornography in the book, M. Schwob is, un- 
fortunately for the perfecting of his art, possessed by an insati- 
able craving not alone for the horrible but for the horrid ; and 
this he indulges through many pages. No doubt he will rise 
superior to this distressing weakness ; it is not art to bring the 
‘real basins’ business into a picture, or on to the stage, in ‘a 
storm at sea. The ferreur, too, with which he overweights 
this collection has recalled to us nothing so much as the state 
of mind which produced the unrelieved wailings of Joseph 
Ha-Cohen’s Emek Ha-Bakha, published some ten years ago 
by M. Julien See. 


KIRK MANNERS AND MORALS 


The Church of Scotland Past and Present. Vol. v.: ‘The 
Ritual of the Church,’ by THOMAS LEISHMAN, D.D., 
Minister of Linton; ‘The Discipline of the Church,’ by 
REV. ANDREW EDGAR, D.D., late Minister of Mauchline ; 
‘Teinds or Tithes and Church Property in Scotland,’ by 
NENION ELLIOT, S.S.C., Clerk to the Court of Teinds. 
London : Mackenzie. 


This fifth and last volume of an important work will probably 
be reckoned the most interesting of the set. The chiefest 
subjects—ritual and discipline—have a very direct connection 
with social life in Scotland during the last three centuries. 
From their relation to manners and morals they derive an im- 
portance over and above their special ecclesiastical significance. 
The Kirk, it need scarce be said, while avowedly aiming at a 
high standard of morality, was somewhat neglectful of man- 
ners, preferred discipline to ritual, and cultivated the /fortiter 
in re at the cost of the suaviter in modo. The sermon has 
always been the main feature of her services. ‘ Without it,’ 
says Dr. Leishman, ‘other ordinances are incomplete ; some 
of them are hardly valid.’ Thus, Zhe Book of Discipline de- 
clared that the Sacraments could not be rightly administered 
by him ‘in whose mouth God had put no sermon of exhorta- 
tion.’ Dr. Leishman’s assertion that the length of the sermon 
‘was not so portentous as it has been the fashion to represent’ 
is scarce borne out by the admission that during the Reforma- 
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tion period the Preachers of the Word usually spoke for ‘an 
hour measured by the sand-glass,’ while in Covenanting times, 
and later, it was not unusual to ‘take another glass,’ or even 
several. Then, the prayer of the preacher was usually more 
or less hortatory in form, and the psalm-singing itself must have 
been more disciplinary than delightful. In a word, discipline 
so preponderated in the services that the ritual was necessarily 
of the barest and baldest. 

But it was not merely in the services and ordinances that 
discipline predominated : it interpenetrated daily life, which 
was directly under the regulation of the Kirk even in its 
minutest details ; and so it was made effectual in the case of 
every individual of the community by the institution and deve- 
lopment of a system of espionage which anticipated at well-nigh 
every point the ideal of the wretched creature who clamours for 
‘government by journalism.’ Every form of transgression, no 
matter how trivial, with every omission of religious duty, was 
searched out by elders and reported to the kirk-session. ‘At 
every fair or race,’ we are told, * there were elders told off to per- 
ambulate the market-place or the race-course, as the case might 
be, and report every immorality they saw or heard’ : a piece of 
news that must bring tears to the eyes and water to the chops 
of many good men now in life. More: the Vigilance Com- 
mittee was in full blast, for ‘not a wedding or a merry-making 
could be held without ecclesiastical detectives being set to 
inquire into all that happened thereat, and inform the kirk- 
session of the numbers present and the nature of the entertain- 
ment.’ Again, actual proof of wrong-doing was no more a 
necessary concomitant of hostile action than it is, or was, with 
a notorious evening journal. It was common to place persons 
under the ban of the Church—(for ‘ Church’ read ‘journal,’ and 
for ‘was’ read ‘is,’ and the analogy is perfect)—on mere susp!- 
cion, or the testimony of current rumour. Thus, in the black 
list of 1782 stand the names of two women who were barred 
from communion during five years: one for ‘ stealing a hen as 
alleged, and the other for being ‘suspected of having given 
birth to a child.’ In its palmy time, however, the Kirk was 
wont to ‘mak siccar’ in such cases as the last by employ- 
ing a midwife or a surgeon examinant. Indeed, it was not an 
unusual thing for midwives, acting on behalf of the kirk-session, 
to extort the truth regarding paternity and cognate matters 
during the pangs of child-birth : to know the which is to know, 
and to rejoice in the knowledge, that certain notorious busy- 
bodies were born a good three centuries after their true time 
of enjoyment. Another method of dealing with ‘suspects’ 
was to require them to make oath of innocence, and it be- 
came a custom in the Reformed Kirk to compel all couples 
about to marry to purge themselves of scandal. The records 
of the kirk-session of Perth contain an ordinance (dated 1585) 
‘that all persons to be married give their oath the night before 
under pain of 4os. Scots, or make their repentance public on 
the stool.’ The severity of clerical discipline is admitted, but, 
you are told, ‘it was very rare that members of the Church 
took exception to it.’ No doubt the members had little objec- 
tion to the punishment of their neighbours, but it is hard to 
believe that, however earnest in the cause, they enjoyed it 
themselves. But they had no power to object; the Kirk’s 
authority was absolute, and to defy her ordinances was to make 
sure of ruin in this world as well as to risk damnation in the 
next. Moreover, the very severity of her discipline implies that 
many did really object to it; and the fact that it no longer exists 
—/(at all events in a condition of authority)—is enough to show 
that in the long-run exception was taken to it. 

Surely the national life of Scotland was ‘fashioned and nur- 
tured’ on something other and better than this atrocious tyranny ? 
And, inasmuch as the ‘ best peculiarities of Scottish character’ 
do not seem to be disappearing along with it, is it not taking too 
much for granted to assume that they are even in part the ‘out- 
come of it’? It is in fact impossible to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that the ancient disciplinary system of the Kuk 
was a huge and dreadful mistake, and that, while her enforce- 
ment of it was the usurpation of functions properly belonging to 
the State, her manner of exercising these functions was foolish 
enough to prove fatal to herself. Thus the reverence and the 
fear with which her elaborate disciplinary system was originally 
regarded gave place almost imperceptibly to contempt or to 
indifference ; and her usurped authority passed from her almost 
before she realised that it was in danger. 
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OLD AND NEW 


The Principles and Practice of Plumbing (London : Bell) 
of Mr. S. Stevens Hellyer is a well-illustrated and clearly 
written technological handbook. ’Tis a work that the horny- 
handed (if not horny-headed) sons of toil might study with 
considerable advantage not only to themselves but to their 
employers, professional and lay. It tells all about the various 
tools they require; discusses the properties of lead and tin 
in relation to plumbing operations ; treats of sinks, baths, 
and lavatories; and finishes with some useful remarks on 
ventilation. The general reader will find some entertain- 
ment in turning over its pages; for the book is full of 
curious facts as to the sanitary arrangements of the classical 
and medizval periods. Thus, in Paris, so late as the four- 
teenth century, the people had the liberty of throwing any- 
thing from their windows whenever they chose, provided they 
gave notice three times before by crying out ‘ Gave eau!’ In 
1395 this was forbidden. Something of the same thing existed 
in Edinburgh, but it is not accurately told here. The cry was 
‘“Gardy Loo!’ an obvious corruption of the French. ‘ Haud 
yer han’, guidwife, till I win by,’ was the formal rejoinder of 
the threatened passenger. The statement that people required 
a guide (?) to shout this out at random is absurd. The odd 
custom of men perambulating the streets carrying pails sus- 
pended from a yoke on their shoulders, and enveloped by cloaks 
sufficiently large to cover both their apparatus and customers, 
crying, ‘Wha wants me for a bawbee ?’ is also noted. 

The Hon. Alfred S. G. Canning has prefixed to his wan- 
dering Zhoughts on Religious History (London : Eden) one 
of those maxims of renown which will help to redeem the 
name of Max Muller from the common oblivion of men. 
‘Let no one,’ says the sage, ‘venture on the sea of religious 
discussion without having the compass of history steadily 
before his eyes.’ With this for a motto, and ‘a collection 
of maps of the known world from 450 B.c.’ as a further 
restraint on his imagination, Mr. Canning proceeds to waste 
his own time and weary his readers. In spite, however, of 
the compass of history, he boldly says of Buddhism (p. 38) 
that it ‘appears never to have suffered the persecutions en- 
dured by the yet earlier faith of Zoroaster, never to have been 
made generally known by the wanderings of its votaries like 
Judaism, nor implanted like Christianity by energetic preachers, 
nor enforced like Mahommedanism by warlike triumph. It 
has never left the land where it first arose’! Not a bad start, 
this, for a writer on things historical. Do his maps contain no 
trace of Kafila Vashe and China—not to speak of London, 
where Mrs. Besant dwells and the ashes of H. P. B. repose? 
Has he never heard of Asoka, etc. etc.? But his reflections, 
it is only fair to say, though neither original nor weighty, do 
not as a rule proceed on such gross ignorance of facts. 

I Migliori Libri Italiani consigliati da cento illustri contem- 
poranet (Milano: Hoepli) is a work professedly based on an 
English model. The ‘ Best Hundred Books’ of a notorious 
evening print had imitators—as what rubbish will not ?—on 
the Continent. A Berlin publisher produced Die desten 
Biicher aller Zeiten und Litteraturen, and here Milan fol- 
lows suite. The thing is of value to English students of 
Italian ; for it is of importance to them to know what a hun- 
dred eminent Italians think are the books in their own lan- 
guage best deserving of notice. There is not much about foreign 
authors ; but among those mentioned Darwin is first ; Shake- 
speare comes next; then Schiller, Goethe, and Humboldt. 
French writers are in little repute. It is worth noting that 
among the books recommended by Cardinal Alfonso Cape- 
celatro, the librarian of the Vatican, is David Copperfield. 
Professor Paolo Mantegazza of Florence says to all questions, 
‘Jl gran libro della natura’: a parrot-cry which is less im- 
pressive than its author imagines. One of the sections deals 
with books that have influenced the contributors. Many of 
these are English. Thus the historian, Gabriele Rosa, notes 

(inter alia) Max Miiller’s Science of Language, Darwin’s 
Descent of Man, Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, Gliddon’s /ndt- 
genous Races of the Earth, Carey’s Principles of Political 
Economy (!), Macaulay’s Hzstory of England, Brougham’s 
Political Philosophy. 

Miss Jenny Wren, whom we have to thank for giving us an 
insight into some of the Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl (Lon- 
don: Skeffington), is a smart young lady and can write a smart 
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little book. Her geographical knowledge is not altogether 
perfect—for the ‘ Cumbray’ is not ‘a small island off the north 
of Scotland.’ But her acquaintance with men and women (and 
good stories too) is ‘extensive and peculiar’ in one so young 
and so fair (vzde frontispiece). Her reflections form an excel- 
lent shilling’s-worth. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


BANQUET TO THE RECTOR 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
In the CITY HALL, 26th November 1891, at Seven p.m. 


y HE BANQUET is without political significance, and is open to the Public 
equally with Members of the U miversity. 
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Tickets be sold. Seats will be balloted for a few days prior to the Banquet. 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, ) . . 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH'S NEW LIST 


‘What a perfect boon such a firm as Arrowsmith’s is !'"—A berdeen Herald. 
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By Puitip ScHarF, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LORD EBURY AS A CHURCH REFORMER. With 
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M.A. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

THE COMPUTATION OF 666, and Its Relation to 
all Anti-Christian Systems ; but with Special Reference to a Person—the Coming 
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oF Curist. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review of all Questions affecting National Interests. 


‘Our Foremost Military Periodical.’—Vide Daily Chronicle. 
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THE STUDY OF WAR. 
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FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 
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TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION OF, 
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DID THE DUKE RIDE TO WAVRE? By Colonel 
MauRIcE, R.A. 

A vn VIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 
»y Captain E. S. May, R.A. 


THE LATE GENERAL SHERMAN. 


WoLsELey, K.P 





By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 


3y General Viscount 


(From the German.) By 


3y General Viscount 


The Contributors to the ‘ United Service Magazine’ include— 


General Sir John Adye, G.C.B. Colonel Malleson, C.S8.I. 
Sir Samuel Baker. Colonel Maurice, R.A. 
Lord Charles Beresford, R.N. Brig.-General Viscount Melgund. 
General Brialmont, Ex-Minister Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, 
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